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REMINDER 


The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting 
of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South 
will be at Columbus, Ohio, 

April 18-20, 1957. 
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Easter Poem 


ROY ARTHUR SWANSON 


Coelius Sedulius: 


os MEDIEVAL WRITERS Of Christian 
‘‘epic’’ were of a mind to transfer 
reader attention from the illusory won- 
ders of mythological metamorphoses 
to the secure and ‘‘veritable’’ wonders 
of biblical miracles. Juvencus (fl. 332), 
the first of these, and Arator (fl. 545), 
the latest, produced Gospel epics. Avi- 
tus (fl. 490) limited his pattern of epic 


to Old-Testament material. Coelius 
Sedulius (fl. 470), after whom Arator 
modeled his poem and who himseif 


had followed Juvencus, combined ma- 
terial from both the Olid and New Testa- 
ments in working out the Easter 
theme. The first of the five books 
comprising his Carmen Paschale is an 
Old-Testament prelude to the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. 
Sedulius links the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments and associates 
the Godhead of Christ with Old-Testa- 
ment events: the Red Sea crossing, 
for example, symbolizes for him an 
“early baptist rite’’; and he sees Christ 
as the guide of the Children of Israel 
since (1) God’s voice is over waters, 
(2) that voice is the Word and (3) the 
Word is Christ. Of particular interest 
is his inclination to draw illustrative 
allegories and symbols from “literal 
truth,” as opposed to the more com- 
mon practice of deriving higher or 
spiritual truth from illustrative alle- 
gories: thus, the reader of Erigena’s 
temper would consider the story of 
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Carmen Paschale, Book I; A Translation 


the Ark to be an allegory from which 
one must draw profounder truth; Se- 
dulius, the Athanasian fundamental- 
ist, accepted the story as literal truth 
from which one could draw symbols 
of redemption (wooden Ark: wooden 
Cross) and baptism (world cleansed 
by flood: soul cleansed by baptism). 

The Carmen Paschale has yet to be 
completely Englished. George Siger- 
son’s heroic-couplet version! is the 
most ambitious effort to date; but in 
this work large portions of each of 
the five books are relegated to prose 
summary. Sigerson introduces his 
work with an essay which purports 
to outline Milton’s debt to Sedulius 
(e.g., the invocation, beginning, in this 
translation, with the words, ‘‘Almighty 
and eternal Lord’’). He has unfortu- 
nately, in his Gaelic fervor, confused 
the fifth-century Coelius Sedulius, 
about whom we know little more than 
that he was for some time resident 
at Athens, with the ninth-century Irish 
peet, Sedulius Scottus. His rendering 
of nitentes gradus (nitor; 1. 283) by 
‘‘shining steps’’ represents the type of 
error which, it is hoped, has been avoid- 
ed here. Otto J. Kuhnmuench, S.J., pre- 
sents prose translations of brief pas- 
sages from the five books.* Elsewhere, 
one can find a line or two translated 
in such works as Joseph B. Pike’s 
partial translation of John of Salis- 
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bury’s Policraticus, in which Sedulius is that of J. Huemer (Corpus Scriptorum 

quoted,* or Jack Lindsay’s Song of a_ Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 10 

Falling World.4 [Vienna, 1885]). The line numbers are 
The text used for this translation is those of the Latin text. 


PREFACE 


You, friend, who ask for paschal banquets here, 
don’t look for artistry. 

Accept my modest table as a guest 
and be more pleased to find 

delight in satisfaction of the soul 
than in a filling feast. 

Or, if you’re charmed by great displays, then sate 
your sensitivity 

on countless riches famous teachers give, 
and you will find in these 

the dainties of the sea, the land, the air, 
and honey’s glow in gold. 

But I have picked mere garden plants to serve 
on ruddy tiles to you. 


BOOK I 


When heathen poets ply their lies with pomp 
and sounding strains, when buskin bombast or 
the comic blast, or any style of verse, 

serves these to recreate or celebrate 

pollution’s curse and monuments of crimes, 
when ritual law allows the handing down 

of countless outright lies from Egypt’s lore, 
should I, who sing in reverence the psalms 

and Heaven’s hymns in David’s holy choir, 25 
say nothing of the miracles of Christ? 

Why, I could tell the truth and treat the heart 
and senses, in acknowledging the Lord, 

the Thunderer,® who gave us hearts and sense, 
whom we, his making, must alone obey. 

In Heaven’s heights he shares by deathless right 
the Father’s splendor, might, and endless rule, 
at one with him, eternally supreme, 

alike in excellence and majesty. 

Salvation’s path is here, here lies the road 
that leads the steady step to paschal gifts. 

Of this I’ll sing: turn all your thoughts this way. 
All you whose hearts are sore with creeping sin 
and Attic vanity, apply this balm 
to purge Cecropian poison, and pursue 
a life which breathes the Law’s health-bringing air; 
forsake the stinking filth of Athens’ soil. 

Why wander through a labyrinthine* cave 
or, Sons of Theseus, through Daedalian gloom? 
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Why choose wild vines to cultivated grapes 

or pick wild nard and disregard the rose? 

What good are stones and kitchen-kettle tin, 

the content of unholy temples, where 

dumb metals prove the damning of your souls? 

Give up these waste lands of infertile dust, 50 

of Death’s dry soil, incapable of crops; 

and do not gather from the gory ground 

grim poisons fatal with Tartarean juice. 

Enter instead, by sacred streams, the groves 

and ever-blooming greens where blessed seeds 

of holy life are water-fed, and crops, 

washed by supernal fountains, have no thorns. 

God’s harvest there heaps up the biggest bins 

a hundredfold with fruit of future good. 
Almighty and eternal Lord, sole hope 

of all the world, its founder, architect 

of Heaven, lifeguard of the land against 

a drowning by the tempest floods of sea, 

producer of the sun and crescent moon, 

dispenser of the light by night and day, 

enumerator of the stars, whose signs, 

positions, passages, and powers all 

are known to you alone; O Lord, who formed 

fresh earth and lifted living limbs from soil 

and offer now to man, whose death is debt 

for sweet forbidden fruit, a better food 

and serpent-poison purge of blessed blood— 

who recreated mankind from one stock, 

excluding those whom once the Ark enclosed, 

when man was deluged by the foaming flood 

to prove that running waters can renew, 

symbolic wood redeem, what fleshly lusts 

destroy: to show that mystic virtue cleans 

the world at large with one baptismal grace: 

show me the way of narrow paths that leads 

a few into Salvation’s town, and let 

the lantern of your Word light up my steps, 

that life’s paths bring me to the land where our 

Good Shepherd tends his pleasant fold of sheep, 

all white, led by a virgin ewe’s white lamb. 

With you as guide, the way is never hard: 

all Nature heeds your laws and passes from 

its customary rites, by Law Supreme, 

into all forms of contrariety. 

At your command the winter’s frost will reap 

dry crops. and must will run in springtime sun 

while all the fields are burgeoning: and all 

the seasons will obey divine behests. 

The ancient faith is proof: the reverend line 

of early fathers stands to testify. 

The signs of all your powers will persist 
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untouched by abolition all through time. 

Of these signs now I plan to sing in part: 

presumptuous surface-scratching, or 

the touching of some twigs in forest lands. 

No human breast which breathed a hundred sounds 100 
out through a hundred iron mouths would help 

disclose the sum of all such signs, unmatched 

in number by the stars and thirsty sands. 

So, first of all, from after Chaos, when 
long lives were justly so, take Enoch, who 
lived on for countless years through centuries. 
Earth bore him in the ordinary way 
but Death was shocked at his inordinate stay. 

Old Sarah’s feeble life was running down, 
denied a child by stiff and dying blood, 
when suddenly her aged husband’s seed 
swelled in her womb and gave her bosom weight; 
she bore the promise of a splendid line 
and gave a late-born son her breasts to suck. 

Her husband meant to sacrifice their son 
to God, but at the altar saw a ram 
displace the bloody slaughter of his boy. 

O what a blessed heart in this just man! 

He loved his spirit’s needs above his flesh 

and scorned a son to do the will of God. 

His lesson points to Christ’s blood, shed like this, 
a lamb displacing mankind’s debt of death. 

Lot’s wife looked back, while he fled Sodom’s sin; 
she stayed behind, an effigy of salt: 
no one who seeks to shun the sinful world 
will find salvation if he glances back—: 125 
a plowman looking back will do no good. 

A bush appeared ablaze but did not burn 
nor furnish fuel to flames which licked its twigs, 
nor did the living leaves meet blazing death: 
the leafy twigs felt kindly kindled heat. 

A harmless rod became a savage snake. 
Through sinuous coils it swelled its scaly neck 
and sucked into its maw with three-forked tongue 
the hostile chelydri, and then became 
once more its proper self, a stiffened rod.® 

Cerulean seas divided and rolled back 
to form a double wall through which a crowd 
of walking pilgrims passed on ocean’s floor. 

A sealess sea, its surface dry, with awe 
revealed exotic plants amidst the deep. 

Here nature changed its way, and in the sea 

a people found an early baptist rite. 

Their guide was Christ, for Scripture states 

that over many waters God’s voice stands, 

the voice which is the Word. The Word is Christ. 
director of accordant testaments 

of double Law, who brings to light the old 
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abyss to give the Gospel level lands. 
I need not note that countless throngs consumed 

angelic morsels, Heaven’s bread, drank rains 

of Heaven’s nectar, airy sweet, and thus 159 

had banquets from the rains and bursts of clouds. 
This host again, athirst in burned-out fields, 

‘ athirst in places where the parched earth lay 

in agony of drought, with hope of drink 

and life removed, drank sudden draughts 

of water from dry metal, while a spring 

burst forth from sterile stone and empty slabs. 

In these three forms, then, Christ gave blessed gifts, 

and Christ was bread and stone and water’s life. 
As ass once, terrified by angel threats, 

addressed its rider with crude human speech. 
Then too, the sun stood still at Gibeon 

and, centered in the sky, sent burning light 

to put off evening with unbridled day, 

nor did the idle moon take up its course 

until the burning sword of Heaven destroyed 

the foe: imprisoned stars saw presage then 

in Joshua’s name that Jesus was to come. 
Elias took his food from ravens once; 

they gave him meat unhesitatingly. 

And thus the carrion, gullet-stuffing birds 

delivered food unbit by greedy beaks. 

This bird, which Noah could not trust before, 

in goodness to Elias washed away 

on land the wrong it worked upon the sea. 175 

Then, later, filled with God, Elias gave 

a wealth of miracles to many lands 

and chose a friend as worthy heir to him. 

A flaming chariot bore him through the air, 

where furrows fade, up to the golden stars, 

where victory and the goal to which he came 

were unlike any touched by human time. 

How well celestial superlumina 

become Elias! radiant in his name 

(One letter and an accent change provides 

the Greek for ‘‘sun.’’)* and worthy his reward. 
In pitying a king’s declining days * 

and using the divine prerogative, 

God gave the king thrice five more years of life 

and closed the open door of death, and changed 

the sunset of a life into a dawn. 
Now, Jonah, swallowed by a whale 

when fallen from a ship, escaped the sea: 

this life-sustaining tomb kept him from death. 

Within the animal he was a trust, 

not just some prey, and through the sea 

he came to foreign lands: by enmity 

of oarsmen, in the oarsmen’s enemy. 
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Three men, inspired by God, stood forth as one 
in opposition to religious rites 
of Babylon and underwent by law? 
the torture of a tryant, who inflamed 
more wrath by Achaemenian madness than 200 
his furnace, pushed into whose flames, the three 
stood unaffected by the fire; but they 
defeated, by the ardor of their hearts 
and fiery souls, fallacious penalty 
of flames. How great the glory of belief! 
the furnace-flame put out by flames of faith. 
This ruler gained his rightful due. Because 
the stupid fool shunned human love, he found 
a fellowship with beasts, forsaking feasts 
of court for fodder in the fields. 
For seven years he drinks from streams, while prone, 
and wanders, shaggy, through the woods and hills. 
Darius gave insane commands as well; 
such his decree to feed the hungry beasts 
with Daniel, glory of the Hebrew clan. 
But Daniel’s goodness calmed the beasts: they took 
to liking hunger more than harming him— 
ferocious lions learned to spare their prey. 
Where, Nature, now are all your laws? Tell us: 
who took your rights away so many times? 
who ordered Death to let a dead man live? 
who caused a sterile woman to conceive? 
who sent a ram to seek its own demise 
and find the sacred altar by itself? 
who changed a woman’s limbs to standing salt, 
kept flaming branches free from fire’s force, 
brought forth a serpent from a rod, dried out 
a passage through the sea, rained down 
the miracle of manna from the clouds, 
drew springs from rocks, compelled an ass to speak, 
stopped time and tide and made the sun stand still, 
caused birds to feed a man and took that man 
to Heaven’s height on flashing steeds, supplied 
three lustra to a life weighed down by death, 
preserved a man thrown overboard!® within 
a beast of plunder, sprinkled pious men 
with dew amidst the furnace flames and sent 
a frightened king into the fields to graze, 
and took familiar fury from the jaws 
of lions, notwithstanding hunger pangs? 
The One, of course, to whom belong all things, 
both visible and not, whose Word contrived 
the world, whose work serves him, Creator: all 
his empire treads the path his will provides. 
How sad: poor people worshipping false gods 
who fashion idols for their wayward souls 
and shun their Maker, loving what they’ve made! 


i) 
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Oh, what superlative insanity 

deludes their minds and makes mature mankind 

revere a bird, a dirty cow, a snake, 

or semihuman cur? Yet others, plagued 

by mental blindness, see the sun shed light 

on brightened lands, bring day to all the sky, 250 

and call it Universal Father, when 

its movements and unstable flame declare 

it is a functionary, not a god; 

it rises by due plan, then falls behind 

the western shores and shares its turn with night; 

nor is it always everywhere, nor was 

its light abroad until the world, when new, 

experienced a double sunless day. 

And some pray to a moon that grows and fades 

or sacrifice to stars which light dispels. 

The worshippers of stream or hearth dare no’ 

conjoin these opposites in sacred rites 

for fear of waters dried by stronger flames 

or slender flames put out by larger floods. 

Or one sets altars up beneath the trees 

and tearfully entreats with sacrifice 

that branches guide his children, home, his fields, 

the servants of his land, his wife’s good faith: 

you pray to wood—it’s deaf, you woodenhead—, 

you wait for answers from mute things which help 

your house by propping up its roof, wood: chopped 

for this or for the fuel to cook your food. 

Some venerate the vegetable, and in 

their gardens water drying deities :— 

let’s call them cultors1!1 of transplanted gods. 275 
To mention more is shameful, or condemn 

great wrong in sacred song; for I might wilt 

soft lilies on the way or let the thorn! 

and thistle press their spears through violets. 

Enough derision, then, of dreadful deeds; 

my laughter at such folly yields to tears. 
I now return to that rewarding road, 

securing struggling steps thrcugh mountain steeps. 

Let’s speed to Freedom’s city, where the court 

of regal radiance shines with golc-n domes, 

where he who seeks receives, who asks finds hope, 

and doors are opened to the heart that knocks. 

The once rejected Rock, now Cornerstone, 

delights our sight, the Rock whose load is light. 
We’ve outlined earlier from Ancient Law 

some miracles of God the Father joined 

in deed with Holy Spirit, and allied 

in power with the Son. We’ll outline now 

from Newer Law some miracles the Son, 

allied in power with the Father, wrought: 

one constant form of changeless deity, 


ur 
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a triple essence in simplicity. 

This true faith luckless Arius spurned. He tried 
to turn the right path into trackless wastes, 30 
but, falling in a pit, he, sinking, sought 
the bottom of a dark and hideous depth: 
his mind as empty as his belly proved 
to be, when punishment spilled out his guts.1!% 
This madman claimed that God’s supremacy 
descends within degrees. It cannot be. 

With men the carnal law maintains a son 

as second to his sire, who himself 

was once a son; the son will likewise be 

a father: so proceeds each progeny 

through all relationships, and ancestors 

of ancestors accrue. But Christ our Lord 

is power, word, and wisdom, all entire 

in common with the Father, light from light 
and one from one, not more nor less, not made: 
begotten—all beginning is himself. 

For Son and Father each abide in each 

as source of substance, omnipresent God. 

Not that the Son is who the Father is, 

but that the Son is what the Father is. 

He says himself: In me the Father is 

and I in him. Or: I and he are One. 

Such Arius ought to know, Sabellius say. 

For one now holds a triple faith, one none. 
Both stand in equal wrong on varied paths. 325 
Sect-finders thus attack each other’s words, 
bare-shouldered, arms outstretched; their learning lies 
in pushing strife and not in teaching truth. 
Their worldly prudence God condemns as vain. 
One talks too much, one not at all, one walks, 
one stands, one favors tears, another laughs: 
all equally insane in different ways. 

Meanwhile we smooth the way with words, and hope 
and faith attend our progress to the heights 
as we attain the topmost citadel. 

Behold the streaming banners of the Cross, 
behold the gleaming bulwarks of the King. 

The lordly trumpet sounds, the gates swing free, 
the everlasting door invites all those 

who soldier for the Lord—the door is Christ. 

The golden gains of everlasting life 

await you there, who bear the arms of Christ 
with honor and his ensign in the van. 

Good King, I bear your arms and ensign as 
a private in your corps. My prayer is for 
a little home within your sacred walls 
and registration as a citizen, 
the last, within the holy book of white. 

A great request, I know, but you, to whom 
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the weaker want is worse, fill greater hopes. 350 
Hear these my prayers, O Christ, who came to earth 

from Heaven to revive a dying world, 

imposing human form upon your own. 

Of which writes Matthew, as the head!4 of man, 

and Mark: a lion’s roar through desert wastes, 

and Luke: an ox maintaining priestly rites, 

and John: an eagle seeking out the stars. 

Of you these four with one voice sing aloud 

as do the seasons spread upon the earth. 

So shines the numbers’ number, ‘“‘twelve,”’ 

reflecting apostolic honor, so 

the months and hours; all the year in all 

its circumstances militates for you. 

And thus, recalling first the ancient death, 

I hasten toward new life, and from the seeds 

of tears I reap great joys: for we who weep 

while sowing seeds in Adam’s sin will all 

exult in harvest loads with Christ’s return. 368 


Indiana University 


NoTES * Elias (Elijah) to [H]élios (sun). 

1 The Easter Song (Dublin, 1922). 8 Hezekiah, II Kings 20. 1-6; II Chron. 32. 24-26 
? Early Christian Latin Poets (Chicago, 1929) 8 Chaldaea lege. 

pp. 254-72. 10 Naufragio fundauit opem. Variant readings 
3 (Minneapolis, 1938) p. 94. include naufrago, nauifrago. 
*(London, 1948) p. 202. 11 Wordplay on cultores (‘‘farmers’; ‘‘wor- 
An epithet of Zeus commonly appropriated to shippers’’). 

Christ during the Middle Ages 12 Paliurus, Christ’s-thorn or hawthorn. 
6 Cf. Exodus 4. 1-5; 7. 8-12; Verg. Georg. 1. 244, 18 Cf. Gregory of Tours, Hist. Fr. 9. 15. 

3. 415, 439, Aen. 2. 381, 475; Lucan 9. 711. *See Ezekiel 1. 10, 10. 14; Rev. 4. 7. 





CAAS Semi-Centennial 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in New York City on April 26 and 27, 1957, with headquarters at the 
Governor Clinton Hotel. The first program session will be a Colloquium on the 
topic: The Classics and Related Disciplines in American Education. Partici- 
pants will be Dr. L. Clark Keating, Professor of Romance Languages, The 
George Washington University; Dr. Raymond J. Seeger, Associate Director, 
The National Science Foundation; and Miss Edith Hamilton. This will take 
place in the Governor Clinton Hotel, Friday, April 26, at 2:30 P.M. 

At 7:30 that night, also in the hotel, the Association will hold its Annual 
Dinner. The featured speaker for that occasion is Professor Gilbert Highet. 
The title of his address will be ‘‘The Life of a Scholar.”’ 

On Saturday, April 27, the two program sessions will be held in the McMillin 
Theatre of Columbia University. At 10:30 A.M., Dean Lloyd W. Daly, the 
University of Pennsylvania, will moderate a Panel Discussion on Cicero. At 
3:00 P.M., Professor Earl L. Crum, formerly of Lehigh University, will moder- 
ate a discussion of the Association as it looks towards the past and the future. 

We extend a cordial invitation to all of our friends to be with us on this happy 
anniversary occasion. 

JoHN F. Latimer, Presment, CAAS 





THE FORUM 


MARGARET M. FORBES, EDITOR 


OUR CHALLENGE: 
SEVENTH GRADE LATIN 
CATHERINE HUGHES 


Last year in response to urging from the 
modern language departments at Indiana 
University, a foreign language program 
was introduced into grades one through six 
at University School. French, Spanish, and 
German were taught by volunteer teachers 
procured by the University. Classes were 
held during the regular school session sev- 
eral times a week. 

The Classics Department viewed this in- 
novation with interest, and began to make 
plans for a similar program to be ready 
when opportunity should arise. First, stu- 
dents currently enrolled in Latin were 
asked to state what units of study previously 
taken they considered most helpful to them 
in Latin. Then materials were obtained 
from schools where Latin was being taught 
below the freshman level. These materials 
were examined carefully from the stand- 
point of appeal and utility. Two points of 
view emerged for consideration: teaching 
Latin through the conversational approach; 
and teaching it primarily through reading 
and writing. 

The preparation was timely, for in the 
spring the University School administration 
requested the Latin teacher to work out a 
Latin program for the seventh and eighth 
grades. French and Spanish were to be of- 
fered as continuing courses for those in the 
modern language program begun the pre- 
ceding fall. To relieve the modern language 
classes of an excessive load, Latin was 
now to be included in the program. Thus 
Latin arrived by the back door, but ar- 
rived nevertheless. 

Shortly before school opened this fall a 
planning committee of the faculty met to 
find a way to incorporate foreign language 
into an already full schedule for junior high 
students. Finally it was decided to alternate 
foreign language with music. The first se- 
mester was to have three language classes 
and two music classes a week; second se- 
mester, three music classes and two of 
language. 

The foreign language classes and music 
classes were set up on an elective basis. 
Pre-enrollment in the spring indicated a 
small Latin class. However, this fall when 


school opened, there were 39 in the newly 
beginning Latin class. The French and 
Spanish classes enrolled 40 and 41 respec- 
tively. 

Fortunately for the Latin teacher, she had 
been able to experiment with techniques in 
the junior high school summer program 
She found that her students responded bet- 
ter to the cultural background of Rome than 
they did to the conversational approach 
They thoroughly enjoyed studying about the 
geography and history of Rome, its religion, 
customs, institutions, and government 
They were filled with pride when they 
could read and write a Latin sentence, para- 
graph, or story. 

Composing Latin readings for practice, 
hunting up interesting class materials, cut- 
ting stencils, ana duplicating work-sheets 
for each pupil was very time-consuming 
for the teacher. On the other hand, there 
is no group of students who can wax more 
enthusiastic and be more inspiring te a 
teacher than junior high pupils. 

They don’t know such terms as accusa- 
tive, ablative, indicative, or dative; but 
they can read well Latin sentences using all 
cases of the first declension and verbs of all 
conjugations in both the present and im- 
perfect tenses. Also gratifying are the in- 
creased knowledge of English grammar and 
the keen interest in vocabulary, history, 
and geography shown by the class mem- 
bers. 

Proof of the popularity of Latin with the 
seventh graders is their constant demand 
for material from the library. Miss Reed, the 
librarian, has been quite amazed. Another 
request is for a Latin club and an oppor- 
tunity to participate in activities similar to 
those of S.P.Q.A., the senior high school 
Latin club. 

Aside from the members of the class, the 
reaction of the parents has been notable 
The night of the PTA open house, many 
seventh graders’ parents came in to say 
how happy they were with the opportunity 
that was being offered to their children 
and how surprised and pleased they were 
at the children’s enthusiasm. Other mothers 
have called the Latin teacher in the last 
month and voiced like sentiments. 

What is being done at University School 
is certainly not part of a perfected pro- 
gram. It is entirely in the experimental 
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stage; yet the interest of pupils, parents, 
and even other teachers (for teachers at- 
tending the Latin Workshop last summer 
at Indiana University observed the com- 
bined seventh and eighth grade class) would 
seem to indicate that Latin is in the sev- 
enth grade to stay. 

Univ. School, Bloomington, Ind. 
SENATORIAL FREE SPEECH 

WILLIAM H. FITZGERALD, S.J. 
In connection with the current controversy 
in the United States Senate about the right 
of filibuster, readers of CJ may be in- 
terested in the following anecdote from 
Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 4. 10. 8 (Teub- 
ner edition, 1903): 

In eodem libro Capitonis id quoque scrip- 
tum est: C., inquit, Caesar consul M. Cato- 
nem sententicm rogavit. Cato rem, quae 
consulebatur, quoniam non e republica vide- 
batur, perfici nolebat. Eius rei ducendae 
gratia longa oratione utebatur eximebatque 
dicendo diem. Erat enim ius senatori, ut 
sententiam rogatus diceret ante, quicquid 
vellet aliae rei et quoad vellet. Caesar con- 
sul viatorem vocavit eumque, cum finem 
non faceret, prendi loquentem et in carce- 
rem duci iussit. Senatus consurrexit et pro- 
sequebatur Catonem in carcerem. Hac, in- 
quit, invidia facta Caesar destitit et mitti 
Catonem iussit. 

Fordham University 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHING 
GREEK IN HIGH SCHOOL 


DAVID O. VOSS 
[A digest of a paper given at the Ninth 
Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1956.] 

Teaching Greek in high school is an al- 
most non-existent occupation, but in the 
course of the years I have tried different 
experiments in meeting the request of stu- 
dents who have asked for Greek. 

The first experiment was a kind of club 
which met once a week after school. 
Learning the alphabet was about their limit, 
though a few of them learned some Greek 
words. It was evident that they had no seri- 
ous idea of studying the language and that 
they were more interested in a social than 
in a study group. 

The next attempt was with a class of 
boys who really wanted to learn the lan- 
guage. We met two mornings a week before 
school and one hour one afternoon after 
school, using Dr. Schoder’s introductory 
book based on the Iliad. With full school 
programs, the boys had difficulty finding 
time to study, and the ones with no Latin 
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soon dropped out. Those who finished, cov- 
ered only about half the book and received 
half-a-year’s credit for the course. They 
acquired some appreciation of the Greek 
language and of the Iliad, but little profi- 
ciency in handling Greek 

Let me also mention a Greek course I 
taught outside high school. It was in the 
Greek New Testament and was part of the 
program in a school for training Sunday 
School teachers of the city. We met one 
evening a week for a semester of ten to 
twelve weeks. These students of Greek were 
some 25 adults from all walks of life, some 
with little or no foundation in language 
study, and most of them with no Latin at 
all. We used Huddleston’s Essentials of New 
Testament Greek. Some of the class never 
understood the genitive case or got beyond 
the passive voice. Two or three who had 
a college background and some Latin, 
managed to cover the work creditably, 
though we had to extend the time limit. As 
a whole, they did not learn much Greek 
grammar, but they did get a taste of the 
flavor of Greek—and the idea that the New 
Testament is a translated book 

The third experiment was more success- 
ful and merits more detailed attention. Here 
I had six students in second-year Latin, 
eager to study Greek, and able to work it 
into their schedule. Since two took the 
course as a fifth subject, and the others as 
one of the regular four, we were able to 
hold the class five days a week. My princi- 
pal, Mr. Merritt C. Nauts, arranged my pro- 
gram with a daily study-hall period to 
which these students were assigned. They 
sat in the front row for Greek class during 
this time. 

The text was Crosby and Schaeffer’s In- 
troduction to Greek which I had earlier 
taught in college. Like a college class, we 
went through the regular lessons, with 
definite assignments and homework to be 
prepared. By spring vacation we had cov- 
ered three quarters of the textbook and had 
reached the review lessons and the -mi 
verbs. The students were eager to read fur- 
ther in real, connected Greek, especially 
since we knew by this time that this would 
be a terminal course for the class. So we 
made a change in the course and departed 
from our text. 

I had in my own library four of those 
British books called Elementary Classics, 
put out by Macmillan and Company of Lon- 
don. You may know them. They are little 
blue books with such titles as Tales from 
Herodotus, Selections from the Cyropedia 
of Xenophon, and Books IV and V of the 
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Anabasis. These were assigned to four pu- 
pils, and to another a portion of the Ana- 
basis (Harper and Wallace). One girl was 
eager to read Plato, so we used the selec- 
tions in Allen’s The First Year of Greek. 
For the last six or seven weeks of the school 
year then, these students studied with 
“real Greek.”’ Each had his own book and 
a passage to translate. They came to the 
teacher for help with difficult constructions 
and for recitation when they had finished 
a paragraph or two. Each worked at his 
own rate of speed. Occasionally we had a 
class session to discuss -mi verbs and other 
difficulties, or to show their translations to 
one another. The students were mature 
enough to keep themselves working and to 
find satisfaction in doing a good job. Their 
Latin background gave them a familiarity 
with grammatical terminology and ideas, 
and the structure of complex sentences. 

By the end of the year, they had read a 
portion—brief, to be sure—of a Greek au- 
thor. They had acquired some little skill in 
handling Greek sentences, along with a 
working vocabulary emphasizing English 
cognates. They also developed some appre- 
ciation of the Greek language, literature, 
and culture. The principal allowed them a 
full year’s credit for the course. Altogether, 
this experiment was a success. 

Some obvious conclusions on the teach- 
ing of Greek in high school are: 1. There 
must be pupils who really want to study it 
—and a teacher to teach it. 2. There should 
be a basic requirement of two years of Lat- 
in, so that grammatical ideas and terms 
will be somewhat familiar. 3. The course 
should be part of the regular H.S. sched- 
ule. This will require the cooperation of 
the school administration. 4. It should be 
studied five days a week. I believe there 
is a cumulative value in hammering away 
at a subject day after day. 

These are difticult conditions, but where 
they obtain, the teaching of Greek on the 
secondary level can be successful. It is rare 
indeed to have a Greek class in high school, 
but when the right opportunity presents it- 
self, it is a great privilege to introduce 
these students to the eternal beauty of 
Greek. 

De Vilbiss H.S. 

Toledo, Ohio 


THE GILE PROFESSORSHIP 

Word from Colorado College of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles C. Mierow to the 
Moses Clement Gile Professorship of Clas- 
sical Languages has just been received. The 
chair was endowed in 1947 by friends of 


the late Professor Gile, who had taight 
Classics at Colorado College from 1892 until 
his death in 1916. He had also long been 
the headmaster of Cutler Academy, the pre- 
paratory school on the campus. 

Dr. Mierow will hold both the Gile Pro- 
fessorship and a New York Foundation Dis- 
tinguished Visiting Professorship under 
which he returned to the campus this year 
He joined the faculty originally in 1916, 
served as president of the college from 1925- 
34, and has since taught at Carleton and 
at Randolph Macon Woman’s College. Edu- 
cated at Princeton, he is widely known for 
his publications and is currently translat- 
ing the 4th-century letters of St. Jerome. 


THE OCCASIONAL CLASSICIST 

The above title is the name of the paper 
published by the Department of Classics 
at Brown University. Among many items in 
a recent issue interesting to fellow classi- 
cists was a paragraph reporting the plans 
of the Brown Classics Club for this year. 
About 40 new members were enrolled. The 
program for the year includes the Ninth 
Annual Latin Carol Service, addresses, and 
a benefit movie. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
The Cheyenne High School JCL_ paper 
Aquila, reports fall activities: 

‘Latin Club members have carried out 
several activities and made plans for sev- 
eral more during the last two months. We 
were initiated formally into JCL at a Hal- 
loween party after a scavenger hunt; just 
before Thanksgiving several members put 
on an excellent talent show modeled after 
that of Ted Mack’s on TV. Late in Novem- 
ber two of our officers made a trip to Den- 
ver to participate in a regional planning 
meeting for the spring convention. 

“Sales of pens and pencils are continu- 
ing; you can win points for yourself and 
help out the treasury at the same time. 
Members have added selling basketball and 
wrestling tickets to the list of their money- 
making activities. We get 25 cents for 
each one sold, and five points. Also we will 
be in charge of the concessions at the game 
the 2lst of December, and on the same 
night sponsor a Mixer, to be called the 
Roman Romp. Posters advertising this 
should be turned in on Dec. 17th and put 
in the halls on that day—all of these will 
get you some of those much-needed points 
for the first semester. ... A very impor- 
tant announcement was recently made con- 
cerning new scholarships for Latin stu- 
dents and JCL members.’’ 
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A Report on the 
International Congress for Living Latin 


ERNST PULGRAM 


( PURPOSE OF THIS Congress was 
“the resurrection of a language al- 
legedly dead.’’! If in this phrase, taken 
from the press release, you find a con- 
tradiction and an involuntary implica- 
tion (if something is only allegedly dead 
it need not be resurrected), you have 
discovered the crucial discordance 
under which the Congress labored. 
Since the Congress aimed not only at 
the resurrection but indeed at the en- 
thronement of Latin as an international 
language for scientific intercourse in all 
fields of knowledge of international con- 
cern, and since it furthermore aspired 
to aid all men of good will in attaining 
these goals by a revision of Latin vo- 
cabulary and grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, to say nothing of a reform of 
teaching methods, you can easily see 
that this Congress had its work cut out. 
No matter how well briefed and pre- 
pared the participants, no matter how 
skillful the chairmen, no matter how 
concise and to the point all communi- 
cations, one can hardly expect the 
whole business to be accomplished 
within three days. (The fourth day was 
given over to a pleasant excursion to 
Orange and Vaison la Romaine.) Un- 
fortunately I have to tell you that the 
participants were not briefed, and that 
the chairmen were not so skillful as to 
prevent many speakers, in order and 
out of order, on the rostrum and on the 
floor, from indulging in irrelevant rhe- 
torical exercises. Much of this was all 
the more unnecessary since an excel- 
lently functioning technical staff of or- 
ganizers distributed at each meeting 
the printed text of all speeches and 
communications delivered to them in 
advance. For hours the Congress lis- 


Ii there are other sides to be heard in the 
appraisal of this Congress, the Editor would like 
to receive them. 
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tened to the solemn reading of the 
printed texts which we already had in 
our hands, and time for discussion was 
lost. 

Many members of the Congress 
started from the proposition that, what- 
ever else Latin was or was not, it was 
not a dead language. Their argument 
pointed to the fact that it is still the 
language of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, that it occupies an important 
place in medical and pharmacological 
and juridical terminology, and that in- 
deed many modern scientific terms, 
even in nuclear research and rocket 
engineering, were constructed of Latin 
(and Greek) roots. This is, of course, 
true. But the question still remains 
whether such usage makes a living lan- 
guage. I think not. 

‘‘Num pro demortua haberi potest,’’ 
read one congressist, ‘‘ulla lingua qua 
nihil non dici potest? Quid ergo? Num 
potest quidvis Latine dici?’’2 This is 
not the point. Anything can be said in 
any language, with the aid of borrow- 
ings and neologisms if necessary, as 
long as someone really wants and needs 
to say it. The question is whether it 
is said. As far as Latin is concerned, 
there is no way, or reason, to hide the 
fact that outside some very small ec- 
clesiastic, academic, or professional 
groups, outside of a very restricted 
number of occasions, and invariably by 
persons whose native language is some- 
thing other than Latin, nothing is said 
in Latin that is either in substance or 
in quantity comparable to what is said 
in Italian and Malayan and Russian and 
Suaheli and a few thousand others. 

That Latin is the ‘‘language’’ of the 
Catholic Church is a fiction, a playing 
with words, at best. It is no more true 
than would be the assumption that the 
language of the Carmen Saliare was the 
daily language of anyone including the 
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Salian priests in Augustus’ day. Even 
in Republican times the priests them- 
selves no longer understood what they 
were chanting. Unlike them, Catholic 
priests still know Latin, and rabbis still 
know Hebrew, and Brahmans still know 
Sanskrit: but how many laymen among 
Catholics and Jews (apart from 
Israelis) and Hindus know and use 
these ritual idioms? Indeed how many 
Catholic priests and clerics actually can 
speak Latin, and on how many occa- 
sions do they? That Latin no longer is 
the real ‘‘language’’ of Catholicism was 
recognized in France, a ‘‘Latin’’-speak- 
ing country, as long ago as 813 A.D. 
when the Council of Tours permitted the 
use of the lingua Romana rustica, that 
is, Old French, for ritual use, because 
the worshippers no longer knew what 
the Latin service was all about. Nor 
did, according to contemporary com- 
plaints, a lot ot clerics. 

Certainly the occurrence of Latin pre- 
fixes and suffixes and of more or less 
deformed verbal and nominal stems in 
scientific terminology does not suffice 
to support a claim of actual life for 
Latin. The use, and even the coining, 
of scientific terms is in no way tied to 
a knowledge of the Latin language, and 
no one can seriously pretend that a 
man should learn Latin just to become 
a better scientist. There are other rea- 
sons why he might or should, and ex- 
cellent reasons, but they lie outside the 
concerns for his scientific competence. 

It seems to me, and I dare say that 
linguists and most classicists will agree 
with me, that a language, in order to 
be considered ‘‘living’’ rather than 
‘‘dead’’ must form a living part of a 
living culture (I am using culture here 
in the anthropological and sociological 
sense), must be the linguistic vehicle 
of such a culture, the every-day code 
used by persons who wish to commu- 
nicate with one another by means of 
language. Since none of this applies to 
Latin, since there are no speakers 
whose native every-day language is 


Latin, I conclude that Latin is a dead 
language. If I say that it still ‘‘lives’ 


> 


in the Romanic languages I am play- 
fully rather than truthfully extending 
the term ‘‘Latin.’’ This I can do only 
thanks to my historical knowledge, and 
not because I recognize Italian and 
Latin as identical. The fact is that most 
ordinary speakers of ‘‘Modern Latin,” 
if you will so call one or the other Ro- 
manic language—and note that there 
are several mutually unintelligible ones 
—could not converse with anyone who 
spoke the ‘‘Latin’’ one generally means 
by this name and of which this Con- 
gress was talking. 

It would have been well, therefore, 
to start from the inevitable truth that 
Latin is, according to any reasonable 
and linguistically defensible definition, 
a dead language. If you take offence at 
the term ‘‘dead’”’ and consider it a psy- 
chological danger and a pedagogic de- 
terrent you may, of course, choose a 
different adjective. But it will not 
change the linguistic facts. This ad- 
mission does not, of course, detract in 
the least from any other virtues and 
values, humanistic or educational, 
which Latin may have and because of 
which it should be taught and studied. 

Moreover, my saying that Latin is a 
dead language should cause no one to 
infer that therefore the oral-aural ap- 
proach is necessarily out of place in 


‘Latin instruction. A language is a lan- 


guage, living or dead. And since oral- 
aural work has proved beneficial in the 
study of language—which means any 
language—Latin is also capable of shar- 
ing in these benefits. Even though stu- 
dents of Latin will not ultimately be 
required by circumstances to converse 
freely and fluently in the acquired 
idiom, they should nonetheless learn to 
see in Latin a speakable and indeed 
once-spoken tongue. The status of a lan- 
guage has nothing to do with the man- 
ner of acquiring its fundamentals. 
Whether, and how far, oral-aural work 
should be continued into advanced work 
is another matter, and teachers are not 
wholly agreed on this point. But they 
are in full agreement that Latin is a 
language and should be taught as one. 
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LIVING 


A theme corollary to the resurrection 
of Latin as a new international lan- 
guage which occupied the Congress, 
was the concern over how to reshape 
this Latin so as to make it palatable to 
more persons and how to teach it ef- 
fectively. I shall presently deal with 
the efforts of the Congress in these 
domains. 

For better or for worse, the Congress 
spoke mainly French, with a bit of 
German and Spanish sprinkled in. 
Whatever Latin was heard was read 
from manuscript (and could be followed 
by the audience from printed copies), 
and only one scholar, a Spanish Jesuit, 
attempted to speak Latin freely. Of the 
seventy-three printed pages of ‘‘Basic 
Reports’’ (Rapports de Base) and 
“Communications’’ which I have before 
me, forty-two are in French and thirty- 
one (of which one Report alone is re- 
sponsible for fourteen) in Latin. As I 
read the Latin contributions, I find that 
all writers (I can hardly call them 
speakers) aimed at Ciceronian Latin of 
a fairly ponderous type. One author, 
whose title was ‘‘Latinam linguam in 
syntaxi, in stilo, in lexico renovemus,”’ 
inveighs against Classicism and Cicero- 
nianism in as good Ciceronian Latin as 
he is capable of, forging throughout 
periods of paragraph length that com- 
prise 57, 74, 81, 91, 116, etce., words. 
This, I cannot help thinking, accords 
poorly with the avowed efforts of the 
Congress to simplify Latin grammar 
and style so as to make it accessible 
to non-Latinists, in particular to the 
much-coveted scientists. Not even 
Cicero talked Ciceronian Latin, surely 
not at home or on the street, and most 
likely not even at court: his speeches 
in and pro someone or other seem all 
to have been revised and edited for 
publication. Then why inflict artful 
bombast, pseudo-Ciceronian or other, 
upon a Congress, and upon a world 
which, if it waits at all, waits for a 
sample of just what those professors 
mean by ‘Living Latin’’? If Latin pro- 
fessors do not speak Latin, that is, 
Sspeakable and spoken Latin, in a Con- 
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gress dedicated to Living Latin, who 
shall, or should? 
II 

What I think of the probability (which 
is not the same as the desirability) of 
an international language, Latin or 
cther, I have fully stated elsewhere.* 
It is, briefly, that the world will have 
such a language when it wants and 
needs it badly enough, in particular 
when the one world of the future finds 
its expression in one culture. And that 
is a long way off, though it may well 
happen—unless homo sapiens, reaching 
an evolutionary blind alley like other 
species before him, commits suicide or 
is otherwise eliminated before his lin- 
guistic salvation comes to pass. In the 
meantime, humanity is content, or at 
least constrained, to talk in several 
thousand languages. 

To have Latin fulfill the role of an 
auxiliary international language is not 
a new idea of this Congress. In 1933, a 
similar gathering with a similar aim 
was held in Rome. Then, no doubt, 
Mussolinian megalomania was account- 
able in some degree for the enterprise. 
But no one can say that the complete 
lack of any tangible result of those 
meetings is entirely due to the eventual 
fiasco that squelched this surrogate 
Caesar and his dreams of a new Em- 
pire. The fact is that no revival of 
Latin, including so handy an article as 
Latino sine flexione, for the purpose of 
an international language has as yet 
caught the fancy of anyone, except of 
its promulgators and of those who have 
vested interests to defend. Esperanto 
has been considerably more successful. 

Let us also not forget that the choice 
of Latin as modern man’s answer to the 
Tower of Babel persists in putting the 
intellectual, economic, and political cen- 
ter of gravity of the world in a place, 
western Europe, where it frankly no 
longer is. Assuming that Latin is use- 
ful and accessible enough to speakers 
of the Romanic languages, and even to 
the educated classes of Germanic and 
Slavic languages, assuming even that 
it can be made useful and accessible 
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to all those who are born in and nur- 
tured by what we call the Occident— 
just how or why is Latin useful to the 
considerable majority of mankind that 
lives outside the Occident, that is be- 
holden for its heritage neither to 
Greece nor Rome, except remotely and 
vicariously and often repugnantly? As 
far as the number of speakers is con- 
cerned, Chinese has a stronger claim. 
fs far as actual economic and political 
conditions of the world are concerned, 
English or Russian has a better chance. 

It is always said that a national 
language cannot be chosen for an in- 
ternational linguistic purpose because 
such a favored position would arouse 
national jealousies and controversy. In 
the first place, I do believe that no 
language, living or dead, can be so 
chosen and imposed. Secondly, if you 
pick a dead language like Latin you 
are laboring under the additional handi- 
cap that there is no reservoir of native 
speakers at all, and that outside of just 
a handful of scholars everyone has to 
learn it from scratch. And thirdly, why, 
if you please, should an Arab or an 
Indonesian take less umbrage on na- 
tionalistic grounds to Latin than he 
would to French or English? 

Promoters of Latin who attempt to 
‘‘sell’’ Latin under false pretenses, such 
as are, I believe, claims of practical 
usefulness as an international language, 
or its importance in the western battle 
against eastern communism (this item, 
too, was trotted out at the Congress), do 
us a disservice. In the long run, and 
indeed even in the short run if the 
campaign is not in the hands of skillful 
advertising hucksters or Hollywood 
mountebanks, guile does not pay. 

Perhaps you have concluded that I 
am an enemy of Latin studies and wish 
to abolish Latin in favor of such prac- 
tical items in the curriculum as ‘‘Home 
Economics 35: Cooking for Boys,” or 
‘‘Education 221: How to teach how to 
teach driving to the retarded child.’’ I 
am not, and I do not. I know Latin, I 
love Latin, and I teach Latin. But I 
also know that Latin is not now, and 


cannot be made to be, a ‘‘useful’’ sub- 
ject in the ordinary sense of our educa- 
tion which finds itself in hot pursuit of 
pragmatism, not even as useful as 
Cooking for Boys. Of course, I am not 
in favor of restricting education (with a 
small e) to more or less narrowly use- 
ful subjects and, therefore, of cancel- 
ling Latin. On this, I am sure, all friends 
of Latin and learning would agree with 


me. Yet at the same time—and here 
lies the pitiful irony of the case—many 
of them forever advance such argu- 
ments in favor of studying Latin as 


emphasize its usefulness and its ancil- 
lary nature: Latin exercises the brain; 
Latin teaches you your native lan.- 
guage; Latin teaches you foreign lan- 
guages; Latin increases your vocabu- 
lary; Latin is important for doctors and 
lawyers; Latin must become an in- 
ternational language. Such claims con- 
tain So small a grain of truth that 
the attainment of all these desirable 
goals through the study of Latin can- 
not but appear a wasteful process. It’s 
like having to study hieroglyphics as a 
good foundation for learning the mod- 
ern alphabet: nice if you can do it, but 
scarcely indispensable. 

When the conquerors of Mount Everest 
were asked just why they went through 
the terrible ordeal of struggling to the 
summit of this awful mountain, they 
answered: ‘‘Because it’s there.’’ Why 
should a child study Latin, in particular 
one who is not going to be a classicist 
or a historian or an archaeologist or 
anything that actually requires a knowl- 
edge of Latin? Well, because it’s there, 
and because knowing something can be 
a reward and a pleasure in itself, apart 
from and outside of its applied use; 
because knowledge, regardless of its 
power to earn us a living, is, most of us 
believe, not just the mark of the gentle- 
man and a needless luxury of the upper 
classes indulging in conspicuous waste, 
but indeed a possession which, like the 
appreciation and enjoyment of art. 
makes life more human and man more 
humane. e 

But let me return to the Congress. 
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III 

All members of the Congress who 
talked on the subject were agreed, at 
least in theory, on the necessity of 
certain reforms in the teaching of 
Latin. But few were prepared to ad- 
vance any concrete proposals beyond 
the ‘‘for example’’-kind of exposition 
and beyond theoretical generalities, 
and each speaker seemed to think that 
all would be well if only the other 
fellows were willing to give up their 
contrary ways and to follow him—all 
of which produced an atmosphere 
hardly conducive to individual or col- 
lective catharsis. 

The Congress did listen to a reason- 
able paper on Latin pronunciation and 
spelling (though I must say that the 
speaker, a German who read his com- 
munication in French, while properly 
rejecting the spellings j and v, con- 
tinued to use v in his own text). It 
was proposed, among other things, that 
the reformed pronunciation, as gener- 
ally used in America (with c_ pro- 
nounced [k] regardless of the follow- 
ing vowel, with attention to quantities, 
with oe and ae as diphthongs rather 
than monophthongs, etc.), should be 
adopted by all Latinists regardless of 
their native languages. A participant 
who claimed to speak in the name of 
Italy (‘‘parla l’Italia’’—I do not know 
by what authority, but I am sure he 
would be disavowed by all Italian 
linguists I know) conceded. with 
considerable show of magnanimity that 
Italians, too, would henceforth say 
[Kikero] instead of [TSitSero], [magno] 
instead of [manjo]. But he asked a 
favor in return, namely, to permit the 
Pronunciation [kibus] for [kwibus] 
(quibus), [kantus] for [kwantus] 
(quantus); in other words, he favored 
the abolishment of the labiovelar sound 
represented by the spelling qu.+ Of 
course, this horse-trading approach to 
scientific problems is senseless. Either 
we do or we do not attempt to pro- 
nounce Latin as best we know how to. 
(I dare say we are talking about the 
Pronunciation in the classical era, and 


not about that of Romulus or Plautus 
or Apuleius or Charlemagne—though, 
of course, there is nothing ‘‘wrong”’ 
with any of those: we just have to 
choose some fixed point of reference.) 
And if there is anything at all we 
know about Classical Latin speech, 
then we know that [k] and [kw] were 
significantly distinct sounds, or pho- 
nemes, and there can be no quibbling 
about that. The same speaker also sug- 
gested that the various national gov- 
ernments should issue decrees on the 
pronunciation of Latin which would 
have to be enforced. Dissidents, I sup- 
pose, would serve terms in jail. 

After the termination of the Con- 
gress, I received by mail, as did, I 
think, all other registered participants, 
a set of Resolutions. Unfortunately, I 
am forced to say that none of the 
Resolutions thus divulged resulted from 
any formal proposals duly discussed 
and voted on. They were just written 
up, I do not know by whom, with 
the hope, I presume, that they repre- 
sent the majority view of the assembly. 
There is no way of knowing whether 
they do. But I do know that they are 
paltry and threadbare. 

The ‘‘Resolutions on the Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin,’’ for example, present a 
view reasonable enough but incom- 
plete and amateurish. No expert lin- 
guist had a hand in their formulation. 
Spelling is confused with pronuncia- 
tion, and it is recommended that one 
should ‘‘articulate distinctly and clearly 
all the elements of the words.”’ It is 
also . counselled that ‘‘accentuation”’ 
should be noted in all elementary man- 
uals “‘either by means of an acute 
accent or by indication of the quan- 
tities which determine it [the accen- 
tuation]’’; but it is not stated whether 
the accentuation should be musical or 
expiratory, or how the quantity of the 
vowels is related, if at all, to either 
of these accents. True, these are, in 
the minds of most Latinists, puzzling 
and largely unsolved questions which 
bring up the problems of Latin accen- 
tuation and prosody and reading of 
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poetry. But it makes little sense to 
proclaim some fuzzy resolutions that 
beg the question. The altogether laud- 
able emphasis on oral work, which 
finds a worthy place in these ‘‘Resolu- 
tions,’ appears thereby vitiated. 

I have before me also the ‘‘Resolu- 
tions on Latin Grammar.”’ The pre- 
amble says that the recommendations 
‘‘aim at a sure and systematic ac- 
quisition of the minimum of Classical 
[N.B.] Latin grammar, indispensable 
to international communication, in par- 
ticular in the field of science.” I 
shall quote them verbatim, and I won- 
der whether you can discover what is 
new or reformed or simplified or ab- 
breviated in them, and what, in partic- 
ular, will convince scientists of the 
indispensableness of Latin. 


I. ‘Présentation systématique, lin- 
guistiquement aussi exacte que pos- 
sible, des déclinaisons et des conju- 
gaisons, avec indication des valeurs 
(originelles et secondaires) des cas, 
des voix, des modes et des temps.’’ 

II. ‘‘Pratique poussée des. structures 
élémentaires y compris les nominales, 
les infinitives, les participales (ablatif 
absolu), des liaisons par juxtaposition 
et coordination, et des constructions 
relatives.”’ 

III. ‘‘Elaboration d’un tableau des di- 
vers tours circonstanciels, rationelle- 
ment classés, et ordonnés du _ plus 
simple au plus complexe, avec les 
équivalences entre complements nomi- 
naux, liaisons (conjonctives ou adverb- 
iales) de coordination et liaisons de 
subordination.”’ 

IV. “Présentation trés précise des 
systemes comparatifs conditionnels et 
réfléchis.”’ 


Since the Congress concerned itself 
with making Latin a viable means of 
communication for modern science it 
reckoned that something had to be 
done about words which are needed but 
did not exist in Latin. I shall not quote 
or paraphrase the pertinent ‘‘Resolu- 
tions on the Formation of Neologisms”’ 
because they are obvious enough. But 


even here someone managed to be in- 
credibly shortsighted and impractical. 

The first three recommendations de- 
scribe in general terms the manner of 
formation of derivatives and of new 
terms by using the resources of the 
ancient Latin, or in case of need Greek, 
lexicon. The fourth recommendation, 
recourse to which may be had only if 
the first three are technically impos- 
sible, counsels the continuation of a 
modern term already in internationaj 
use, adequately latinized (that is, pro- 
vided with the necessary suffixal ele- 
ments of a three-gender, two-number, 
six-case declension or of a three-person 
two-number, six-tense, three-mood, two- 
voice, etc., conjugation). Now it seems 
to me elementary in the devising of an 
international language to consider the 
stock of already existing and widely 
known international terms, and there 
are luckily many, especially in the 
sciences, not as the last but the first 
resort for the lexicon of an _ interna- 
tional language, Latin or other. Do 
these good people really expect the 
world to learn new properly Latin 
words to take the place of ‘‘radio,”’ or 
‘“‘taxi,’’ or ‘‘baseball,’’ or ‘‘matador,” 
or ‘‘safari’’? 

The ‘‘Resolutions on the Pedagogy of 
Latin’’ are innocuous and hackneyed 
generalities containing phrases like 
‘Latin is not a dead language ... it 
has practical values .. . teaching must 
be less austere and better adapted to 
child psychology . . . but it must not 
be made too easy . . . active methods 
should be emphasized Latin 
teachers should converse and corre- 
spond among themselves in Latin . . 
texts must be written in a simple, cor- 
rect, and elegant language,’’ etc. There 
is nothing there to put your teeth into. 
Indeed nothing workable was suggested 
in the discussion—with one exception. 

A French lady, who is out of a job 
because of her unorthodox and subver- 
sive views on how to teach Latin, spoke 
twice and distributed a large amount of 
actual teaching material and real sam- 
ples from a textbook she has written 
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and which is available. Her procedure, 
which she unhappily calls ‘‘méthode 
naturelle,’’ incorporates in some meas- 
ure the principle that Latin is a lan- 
guage (whether living or dead is im- 
material here) and should be taught as 
one, and not as an accumulation of rules 
and formulae which are applied to the 
painful construction of a Latin sentence 
or to the stumbling translation of one, 
like mathematical formulae to the solu- 
tion of an algebraic or geometrical 
problem. For this she musters what- 
ever knowledge she has, and it is far 
from full, of language and languages 
such as modern linguistics can provide. 
Many speakers offered lip service to the 
same ‘“‘modern’’ and ‘‘progressive’’ 
views, but no one besides this young 
woman bothered to show just exactly 
how he intended to go about doing some- 
thing in the matter. That no one really 
wanted to do something tangible and 
practical is amply shown by the trite- 
ness of the Resolutions and the fact 
that the lady’s contributions to the Con- 
gress were ignored or deprecated. 

Finally, among the ‘‘General Resolu- 
tions,’’ we find the establishment of a 
Committee charged with the study of 
a Living Latin Dictionary, a Committee 
“chargée de se mettre en relation avec 
les initiatives pédagogiques nationales”’ 
—whatever that means—and a Commit- 
tee charged with grammar and pro- 
nunciation. What with all these Com- 
mittees just created by the ‘‘General 
Resolutions,’’ one cannot but wonder 
whether the composition and the release 
of the specific Resolutions does not 
improperly anticipate the deliberations 
and the recommendations which are, 
one would expect, to issue from the 
meetings of those bodies. There was 
no proposal, no discussion, and no vote 
on the constitution or the function or 
the power of these Committees. I do 
not know who thought them up and 
who wrote them up, and I have no idea 
how their members were selected, who 
they are, and how they are going to 
operate. 


All in all, then, I am afraid that the 
Congress was not very effective in 
showing the world, by word or by deed, 
that Latin can be and should be an 
international language. In fact, better 
attempts have been made before; and if 
they did not succeed it would be sur- 
prising if the Avignon Congress could. 
I for one think, as you know, that an 
international language now is a lost 
cause in any event. In the domain 
where the Congress could have been 
beneficial, in the revision and moderni- 
zation of teaching materials and methods 
for Latin instruction, it never got off 
the ground, or better, it never got out 
of the clouds. 

The press release sent to me after 
the adjournment of the Congress says, 
in part: ‘“‘The work of the Congress 
ended in full agreement on the pronun- 
ciation of the Latin language, on the 
method to follow in order to enrich its 
vocabulary by all the terms necessary 
to express the life of our days, on the 
simplification of Latin grammar, and 
on the problem of Latin pedagogy.’’ 
This, I am afraid, is an exaggerated 
report. 

All this is too bad, because Avignon 
is a pleasant town, the hospitality of 
the local organizing committee was 
wonderful and its work prodigious and 
admirable, we had an interesting ex- 
cursion, we were served an impressive 
banquet (with good food!) in the gran- 
diose Palais des Papes, and everyone 
seemed happy. I also learned some- 
thing (albeit in a negative way) and 
was very much pleased to be a par- 
ticipant at the meetings. But nothing 
was done for Latin, really. 

University of Michigan 


NoTES 


1 Avignon, September 2-6, 1956. I am indebted 
to the University of Michigan for nominating me 
its official delegate to the Congress and making 
my attendance possible. Two hundred and fifty 
scholars were present, from twenty-one countries; 
the largest contingents came from France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, I believe. 

2 All direct quotes come from the material dis- 
tributed at the Congress or sent to me since. The 
spelling is not mine but that of the originals. 
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3‘‘An International Language—When?,’’ Mod {kanto] and quanto [kwanto|. I have, by tl ay 
Lang. Journ. 32 (1948) 50-68 heard this classicist declaim Latin verse some 

+This proposal coming from an Italian is all weeks after we had attended the Congress. Nx 
the more incomprehensible to me because Italians he does not abide by the Avignon Compromise 
know how to distinguish [k] and [kw] from their but sticks to [Tsitsero] and [manjo] and [kwi- 
native language: chi [ki] and qui [kwi], canto busse] (quibus). 

Homer 


CHARLES R. HART 


How shall we write of Homer, we who have 
The poems, but know nothing of the man? 


Take almost any poet that you wish 

In the long history of Hellas’ song, 

And you can find the place where he was born, 
Pindar in Thebes and Hesiod in Ascra, 
Sappho on Lesbos and Anacreon 

At Teos. Ceos boasts Simonides; 

Megara exiled her poetic son, 

Theognis, and Theocritus set forth 

From Syracuse to Cos and back again, 

Ever an islander; the tragic three, 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 

And the world’s master of the comic muse, 
The lyric jester, Aristophanes, 

Cherished each one his nook of Attica. 

Only one name is wanting in the list, 

The greatest, Homer. There is not one place, 
Not even Smyrna, Rhodes or Colophon, 
Chios or Argos, Salamis or Athens, 

Cities that sought to claim him for their son, 
Of which you can declare with certainty, 
‘‘Here he was born or here he made his home.”’ 
Would we not give a little of his poems, 

If we might have a little of the man? 


We need not judge among the seven cities 

That claimed him, but we shall not go astray, 
Declaring that the poet from his youth 
Communed with the essential elements 

Of Hellas’ landscape: mountain, sea and isles. 
You who have sailed on the Corinthian Gulf, 
Or rounded Sunium to set your course 

Where Pelion and Ossa rear their crests, 

Or looked from Cos upon the Asian shore, 

Know these unite to form one magic world, 
And to be born in any part of it 

Gives one a share in that great heritage. 


Now you perhaps will ask which stirred him most, 
This son of one of the Aegean’s shores, 

Who was to be the poet of his race. 

Was it the sea, the mountains or the plains? 
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I think that I should answer you, the sea, 

The wine-dark sea, the many-sounding sea, 

The sea that in so many harbors bathes 

So many cities. Next it was the mountains 

That formed the poet, last it was the plains, 

Though there are lines that show he loved these too, 
As when he told how cranes would settle down 

Along the plain beside Cayster’s stream. 


There came a moment when the lad perceived 
His calling, and his friends perceived it too, 

As he would sing at games and festivals, 

First as his elders did, then more and more 

In his own manner, using his own words 

And his own music, till the people said, 

“This boy enjoys the favor of Apollo.”’ 

For in his gesture no less than his voice, 

And in his fingers as they swept the lyre, 

And in the song that he would sing to it, 
Above all in his winged, puissant words 

Was something that transcended the conception 
That men had formed of the poetic art 

Before a Homer came into the world. 


I will not say then where the poet stood, 
When first he called the citizens around him 
To hear his poem of the siege of Troy. 
One day was not enough to hear it all 
Nor two, and the crowd swelled with every day, 
And people even came from other towns, 
For, though they could not call the poet theirs, 
The poem was. This was a song of all 
The Hellenes. 

Rumor spread, and if that town 
Had not been known before, it was henceforth, 
While its most famous citizen was he 
Who sang his poem in the market place. 
From ever farther streamed the multitude, 
And, since all Hellas could not go to him, 
Messengers came who bade the poet come 
To certain of her cities, great and small, 
To Thebes, to Argos and Orchomenos, 
To Mytilene and Eretria. 


For the first time in Hellas’ history 

The same song cculd be heard at every hearth, 
And one whose face was known in every town 
Was not a king or soldier, but a bard. 

For here w2s one who made men see and know 
Troy and the citizens within its walls, 

And those who strove against it in the plain, 
Who led men also to the western isles, 
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Showing a palace and a cottage too, 
Eumaeus, Eurycleia and the wife 
Who waited for her husband twenty years. 


Let us imagine now how Homer came 

To one of Hellas’ cities. If I choose 

A town the poet never may have known, 
What matter? If it is beside the sea, 

And lofty mountains rise somewhere beyond, 
The scene will be authentic in the main. 
What is that city? One that you would love, 
As its few ruins show what once it was, 
Looking across the strait to Marathon, 

A little city then, a hamlet now, 

Eretria, on the Euboean shore. 

A ship lay in the harbor of the town, 

And one from it had lately disembarked 
Around whom gathered a great company 
Along the shore. ‘‘Homer is here,”’ they cried, 
And led his march of triumph to tne town 
As, carrying his lyre, Homer advanced. 
The nobles walked with him and men at arms, 
For it was of their prowess that he sang, 
And athletes too were in his following, 

For he had been the poet of the games 
That honored great Patroclus when he fell; 
And women also followed hand in hand, 
Remembering the verses that portrayed 
Helen, Nausicaa, Andromache. 


Where first did that procession wend its way? 
To the temples and the palace of the King, 
For Homer lived before the people ruled 

In Hellas, though to one who came from Egypt 
Or any of the kingdoms of the east, 


It might have seemed this was the freeman’s land. 


This petty chieftain of a little clan 

Had peers in Chalchis, Cyme, Oropos, 
And many other cities of the isle 

That shelters much of Greece from the east wind, 
Euboea. But at last the city’s guest 

Stood up before the people to intone 

His poem, as his fingers swept his lyre 
Singing familiar verses now, and now 
Others that none had ever heard before. 
Homer was always adding to his lay, 

Or rather it was growing from within: 

The end and the beginning were the same, 
But episode would join with episode, 

To give the poem more variety. 

So now the old was mingled with the new. 
He gave unstintingly, as in our day 

An artist comes again and yet again 
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Before the footlights, at the crowd’s demand. 

Homer was glad to exercise his art, 

But there were times when voice and impulse failed. 
‘‘Remember that a poet is a man,” 

He would declare with deprecating tone, 

When hours had passed and he was asked for more. 


May we suppose that day, when he had told 
Of Hector’s prowess or of Diomede’s, 
He took his hearers to the Western Isles, 
Where there was no one to dispute the right 
Of King Alcinous to rule his folk 
Of seafarers? 

Thus Homer came to one 
Among the towns that honored him, and when 
The people let him go, which was not soon, 
If he went to another seaside town, 
Or left the shore and climbed up to the hills, 
I eannot say. There came at last an end 
To journeying; there also came a day 
When Homer could add nothing to his songs. 


All this had been the work of many years: 
The hand that gave the world the Iliad 

Had labored long; poet and folk had changed 
When from him men received the Odyssey. 
How much was written in his wanderings, 
How much by his own fireside, who shall say? 
The thoughts of Homer and his hearers too 
Were turning, with Odysseus, homeward then. 


The poet could at will recall his lays, 
But that he had, to help his memory 
A manuscript, we can no longer doubt, 
With records from so long a time before. 
Yet though the poems had been written down, 
The people knew them only as they heard 
Their accents falling from the poet’s lips, 
And as another generation rose, 
And other bards declaimed the poet’s words, 
The name of Homer lived, but who he was 
And whence he came, was not remembered long, 
As men forget who raised a monument 
Or built a temple. 

That the poet saw, 
Even in his own day, his name eclipsed, 
As needy and infirm he begged his bread, 
May well have been his tragic destiny. 


I give you then the story of the man 
Who wrote the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Not as it was, but as it may have been. 


Emory University 





The Samian Stories of Herodotus 
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N a copy of Herodotus once owned 

by Swift there is a short critique 
of the author under the title Judicium 
de Herodoto post longum tempus re- 
lecto, in which Swift praises Herodotus 
for the fairness of his historical judg- 
ment, the simplicity of his rhetoric, and 
the excellence of his moral precepts, 
but adds that the narrative bristles with 
tedious interruptions, ‘‘unde oritur... 
legentibus confusio et exinde  ob- 
livio.’”’ 1 This complaint is a common 
one; it persists not only with ordinary 
readers, but with scholars as well. It 
indicates the importance of the study 
of structure for an understanding of the 
work of Herodotus. The assumption 
that he is primarily a story teller pre- 
supposes that he made little effort at 
overall organization; and conversely, 
the existence of an articulated and uni- 
fied plan would prove that he is more 
than that. The study of how Herodotus 
organizes must be the main basis in 
answering the many other questions 
which may be put to the work, such 
as its general purpose, the audience 
for which it was written, its sources, 
its reliability as a source, or the his- 
toriographic and philosophic principles 
embodied in it. 

It would seem best to approach the 
question by analyzing a _ section of 
Herodotus to see how it fits into the 
work as a whole. From this point of 
view, the stories about Samos in the 
third book, which are perhaps the de- 
spair of modern scholars, may be 
chosen. Herodotus tells much about 
Samian history, but in a seemingly dis- 
connected way. The segment of Samian 
history included by him in his work 
comprises a period beginning in the 
thirties of the sixth century when the 
island was the only important inde- 
pendent state in Asia Minor and is de- 
scribed as a thalassocracy under Poly- 
crates; it continues with Darius’ con- 


quest and Samian participation in the 
Ionian Revolt, and ends with Samian 
initiative in bringing the Ionians over 
to the Greek side at the time of Mycale. 
Here the narrative of Herodotus ends, 
but his readers would have been aware 
of the subsequent history of Samos as 
a member of the Athenian Empire and 
her ‘‘enslavement’’ by Athens in the 
Samian War of 441. 

There would be nothing unusual, in 
the Herodotean scheme of things, in 
thus bringing into prominence a city 
state which (in the words of the proem) 
had formerly been great, but had be- 
come small.- But in the eyes of some 
critics, Herodotus has prejudiced his 
case first by showing a distinct bias, 
it is claimed, in favor of the Samians, 
and secondly by breaking the narrative 
into disconnected sections. His bias 
could be explained biographically: He- 
rodotus had spent some time on the 
island before he went to Athens. Jacoby, 
who has developed this view in detail, 
further proceeds to demonstrate how 
Herodotus has taken a segment of 
Samian history (namely that dealing 
with Polycrates and the capture of the 
island by Darius) and has inserted it, 
not all in one place, but in three sepa- 
rate sections, thus creating three 
digressions out of what had once been, 
no doubt, an independent lecture*® (see 
the diagram at the end of this paper). 
For ‘‘reasons of economy,’”’ as Jacoby 
has it, that lecture has been torn to 
pieces in a manner which, even in He- 
rodotus, is superficial. This is a severe 
judgment, and we have here the type 
of structural problem I have mentioned. 

Now it is true that in structural 
analysis a good deal of progress has 
been made since Jacoby, especially 
through the work of Hermann Frankel, 
Max Pohlenz, and more recently Sir 
John Myres.# It has long been observed 
that Herodotus himself refers to his 
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whole work, as well as to portions of 
it, both as a logos and as separate 
logoi. Logos is for him at once the rea- 
soned argument and the form it takes: 
account, story, chapter. Pohlenz de- 
scribes these units almost entirely in 
formal terms. At the beginning of a 
logos, Herodotus announces his subject, 
and at the end he (at least partially) 
summarizes it, often returning to the 
previous argument, if this was inter- 
rupted by the subject of his logos. A 
logos, then, is simply a portion of nar- 
rative set off by Herodotus himself. 
Pohlenz has also observed the impor- 
tance which certain summary state- 
ments acquire through repetition of the 
same idea; through verbal repetition of 
key phrases, Herodotus has created for 
himself something like a skeleton struc- 
ture for his whole work. 

For the analysis of the internal struc- 
ture of the logoi, and of the key 
phrases, the treatment of the joints be- 
tween logoi is of interest. These joints 
are formed, not by phrases intended to 
separate one logos from the next, but 
by connective phrases, jeined with each 
other by mén—dé, or the like. In 
Frankel’s view of archaic prose, the 
isolated facts of experience come first, 
and the connections second, but Hero- 
dotus shows a late stage in the develop- 
ment, in that his connections are much 
more strongly and subtly established 
than, for example, in Hecataeus. This 
statement is true, but it does not go 
far enough. There are logoi in Hero- 
dotus, for example, which show a de- 
cided rhythmical arrangement; among 
these are his ‘‘dramatic’’ logoi, which 
usually contain an initial statement of 
unsolved conflict, long delaying ele- 
ments in the form of speeches or sub- 
sidiary detail, and a sudden end, often 
involving a change of fortune. The story 
of the death of Atys, the son of Croesus, 
is a good example. It can also be ob- 
served that Herodotus, whenever he 
can, places subsidiary material at 
points of rest, either between major 
logoi, or between well-defined stages of 
the main action. The rhythm thus cre- 


ated in the work is of a more subtle 
kind than Myres’ recent analysis of the 
work indicates. Myres’ two main types 
of structure are what he calls the frieze 
and the pediment, i.e., straight se- 
quences of events and circular com- 
positions. Such elements (whether we 
find Myres’ sculptural metaphors suc- 
cessful or not) can, it is true, be found 
in the work, in particular in certain 
small and highly organized logoi. 
Myres’ terminology, however, in no 
way eliminates the need for a more 
detailed description of specific struc- 
tures in the context of their particular 
meaning. 
II 

The three ‘‘digressions’’ on Samian 
history from Polycrates to Darius’ con- 
quest are the following: the first deals 
with a war fought by Sparta against 
Polycrates and in support of the 
Samian enemies of the tyrant. The sec- 
ond relates the murder of Polycrates 
by Oroetes the Persian satrap of Sardis. 
The third, after describing in some de- 
tail the Samian constitutional struggles 
following the death of Polycrates, tells 
of the capture of the island by the 
Persians. It is possible to abstract a 
kind of history of the island from these 
logoi; this would contain an account of 
Polycrates’ early rule, his relations 
with Amasis and Cambyses, the revolt 
of the Samians which led to the Spartan 
war, and his death. Finally, it would 
consist of the story of Maeandrius’ at- 
tempt to introduce democracy on the 
island, prior to the Persian conquest. 
Such a history, however, is clearly not 
a logos. For Herodotus emphasizes dif- 
ferent themes in each of the three 
stories. In the first, the main subject 
is the war of Sparta which carried her 
into Asia; to this two smaller logoi are 
added, one on the ring of Polycrates, 
the other on Periander and his son 
Lycophron. The second logos deals with 
the personal history of the tyrant to 
the exclusion of other Samian history. 
Only the third logos is Samian history 
in the proper sense; but it is told from 
the Persian point of view. These are 
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not three parts of a single logos, but 
three separate, though related, logoi. 
The reason for this treatment will be- 
come apparent if we consider the exact 
place in which each logos is inserted. 

The Spartan war against Samos fol- 
lows the account of Cambyses’ dealings 
in Egypt. After the conquest, he had 
first tried to fight the Ethiopians, Am- 
monians, and Carthaginians; subse- 
quently, he had gone mad, killing his 
brother Smerdis and his sister, to whom 
he was married. He had sinned against 
the customs of Egypt and of all men: 
Herodotus closes this logos with the 
famous Pindaric quotation that nomos 
is king of all. It is at this point that 
the first Samian logos intervenes. Cam- 
byses’ death is described shortly there- 
after when the story reverts to Persian 
affairs. Cambyses hears of the revolt 
of the two Magi, and this (as well as 
a_ self-inflicted wound in the thigh) 
brings him to his senses, and on his 
death-bed he utters a warning that the 
Persians must restore Persia’s power 
now lost to the Medes. Thus begins one 
of the longest sections of unbroken nar- 
rative in Herodotus which includes the 
Conspiracy of the Seven against the 
Magi, the Aecession of Darius, and the 
Description of the Power of Darius in 
the list of satrapies, ending with an 
account of the wealth of the far corners 
of the world. 

At the end of these Persian logoi, 
there are two anecdotes, each con- 
taining an afterthought. The first tells 
of ‘‘a plain in Asia’’ which is  sur- 
rounded by high mountains. Originally 
five rivers flowed through five outlets 
into the surrounding plain, watering 
the land of the five nations who dwell 
there; but the Persian king has closed 
the passes, and he opens them only 
in return for special gifts in addition 
to the regular tribute, when one of the 
nations has great need of water. The 
name of the king is not mentioned, 
for Persia acquired these lands long 
before Darius, but the reference to the 
tribute shows that he is included here, 
for prior to Darius no tribute was 


paid in the empire on a fixed basis, 
Thus, the story refers back to the de- 
scription of the empire tribute, and 
it casts an unfavorable light upon Da- 
rius. The second anecdote concerns 
Intaphernes, one of the Seven Conspi- 
rators, who is killed by Darius right 
after the accession in a fit of suspi- 
cion. This takes us back to the story 
of the Seven near the beginning of the 
account of the Overthrow of the Magi, 


and again it casts an unfavorable light: 


upon Darius. A third story of this kind 
is our second Samian logos, for the 
mention of Polycrates takes us back 
to the end of the reign of Cambyses. 
These three stories are a brief re- 
view, in retrospect, of the main points 
of the preceding Persian logoi. These 
logoi themselves deal with the Revolt 
of the Magi and the successful reés- 
tablishment of Persian power by Da- 
rius: the first two Samian logoi have 
the function of isolating that group 
of events. Herodotus does not break 
the narrative between the reigns of 
Cambyses and Darius; instead Cam- 
byses’ death has become the _intro- 
duction, and Darius’ accession the high 
point, of a group of logoi describing 
the dangers of royal succession and the 
successful reéstablishment of power 
in Persia. For Cambyses had died 
‘‘without any male or female offspring 
whatsoever.’’ The treatment of Darius 
in these logoi is favorable, while in 
the later Campaign logoi it is rather 
unfavorable; the three anecdotes per- 
form the function of changing the read- 
er’s point of view with respect to the 
king. 

There are two further links added 
between the three anecdotes and the 
Campaigns of Darius. The first tells 
of Darius’ murder of Oroetes (which 
Herodotus regards as divine punish- 
ment for the murder of Polycrates), 
and the second tells the story of the 
Greek physician Democedes, once of 
Polycrates’ household, who persuades 
Darius to send a party of spies into 
Greece. This event, which constituted 
the first Persian penetration into 
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Greece, balances the Spartan War 
against Polycrates in which the Lace- 
daemonian Dorians had first gone into 
Asia. 

There exists, then, a definite plan 
into which the separate Jugoi are work- 
ed, as component elements in a kind of 
circular disposition of small logoi 
grouped around the central core of 
the Revolt of the Magi and Accession 
and Empire of Darius. This means that 
the logoi of Herodotus’ vvork must not 
be considered in isolation. 

III 

A closer analysis of the first Samian 
logos will show how individual logoi 
are affected by the overall design. 
It begins as follows: ‘‘While Cam- 
byses Was Waging war against Egypt, 
the Lacedaemonians also made war 
against Samos and Polycrates son of 
Aeaces, who held the power in Samos, 
having risen in revolt.’’ This takes us 
back in time, strictly speaking, for 
the Egyptian campaign of Cambyses 
had already come to a close. During 
the progress of his conquests, Poly- 
crates had made a pact with Amasis: 
again we are moving back in time. 
Amasis broke the pact upon learning 
that Polycrates was always lucky, even 
in regaining the ring he had thrown 
into the sea. ‘‘Against this Polycrates,”’ 
Herodotus continues, ‘‘who was in all 
respects lucky, the Spartans were wag- 
ing war, having been summoned by 
those Samians who iater on founded 
Cydonia in Crete.’’ Why were they 
summoned? Again we move back in 
time: when Cambyses was preparing 
for war against Egypt, Polycrates had 
offered to send certain enemies of 
his to join Cambyses’ army. Poly- 
crates did this not only in order to rid 
himself of the Samian opposition, but 
also because Amasis was no longer 
his friend. The second reason is not 


specifically mentioned by Herodotus, 
but must, I believe, be understood.® 
If this is correct, the famous ring 


story becomes a direct motivating fac- 
tor of the Spartan campaign and the 
whole logos has chronological, as well 


as causal, unity. The Samian opposi- 
tion eventually went from Egypt to 
Sparta to enlist Spartan support against 
Polycrates. ‘“‘Thereupon the Spartans 
made their preparations and waged 
war against Samos.’’ Once more the 
guiding sentence which articulates 
the logos is repeated. According to 
the Samians, the Spartans fought be- 
cause they had formerly received bene- 
fits from Samos in war; according to 
the Spartans, because of two Samian 
robberies. Allies of Sparta against Po- 
lvcrates were the Corinthians, who 
fought because Periander, a genera- 
tion earlier, had sent two hundred 
Corcyraean boys to be castrated, but 
the Samians had intercepted them and 
returned them to Corcyra. Now there 
had been hostility between Corinth 
and the Corcyraeans (their colonists 
and ‘‘children’’ we may add) from the 
beginning, and hence the Corinthians 
were now taking vengeance on the Sa- 
mians. Herodotus continues his inquiry 
into the origins of vengeance by ask- 
ing why Periander had sent the boys 
in the first place. The reason was 
another ‘‘destruction of children’’: the 
Coreyraeans had started the trouble 
by murdering Periander’s son Lyco- 
phron. At this point the backward jour- 
nev ends and Herodotus returns abrupt- 
ly to the Spartan war; but the account 
of this war seems an anticlimax: for 
forty days the Spartans besiege Samos, 
then they return. It is clear that the 
importance of this war does not lie 
in its course or its results, but meic:y 
in-its symbolic significance as a trans- 
gression of Sparta in Asia. The Sa- 
mian exiles now flee and eventually 
they settle in Cydonia in Crete where 
they are destroyed by the Aeginetans: 
Aegina bore Samos an old grudge, since 
the Samians had once waged war 
against Aegina. 

I have dwelt on this logos at some 
length because the commentators, in- 
cluding Pohlenz, find it hard to see its 
simple and effective structure.® The 
fascination of the reader with Poly- 
crates and Periander must not stand 
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in the way of an appreciation of Hero- 
dotus’ interest in the Spartan war, an 
interest which derives from its rele- 
vance to the great struggle between 
East and West rather than from its in- 
trinsic merits. Therefore, the logos is 
clearly articulated by four statements 
mentioning the Spartan War, and each 
section falling between these _ state- 
ments is necessary in explanation of 
the causes of the war. An interesting 
feature of the logos is that its early 
sub-sections progressively go back into 
time—the logos is partly written back- 
ward, as it were. Frankel has com- 
mented on the ease with which, for the 
archaic mind, a time sequence may be 
arrested or reversed.? But here there 
is a special reason for backward writ- 
ing: the Spartan war itself had hap- 
pened at a date which Herodotus in 
his narrative had already passed. Using 
this principle, Herodotus has construct- 
ed a dramatic logos with two large de- 
laying sections (which explain the two 
causes of the war) and a short climax. 
The sub-sections of this logos are also 
logoi, but they have been cut down at 
both ends for purposes of adaptation; 
this is true especially of the Polycrates 
and Periander stories. Such cutting im- 
plies subordination. On the other hand, 
the whole logos on the Spartan War is 
written with reference to the Cambyses 
logos. In fact, Herodotus clearly works 
from a single synchronism backwards 
and forwards: this synchronism is the 
help given by Polycrates to Cambyses 
against Egypt. It is fair to say that 
the logos of the Spartan War was writ- 
ten in its exact form for the place which 
it now occupies. 

This impression is confirmed by the 
affinities which the logos shows with 
the surrounding narrative. There are 
first of all several backward and for- 
ward references. Those to Cambyses 
have been mentioned. The ring story 
is also the last event in which Amasis 
takes part, and this had been prepared 
for at the end of the second book where 
Amasis’ friendship with Polycrates is 
referred to (2. 182. 2). Mention has also 


been made of the forward-looking as- 
pect of the Spartan transgression into 
Asia; and further, the death of Poly- 
crates is expected. 

More important, however, is the in- 
fluence of the first Samian logos upon 
the logoi on Cambyses. When Poly- 
crates throws the ring into the sea, he 
is attempting to change fate by human 
cleverness. Cambyses, on his death 
bed, recognizes that by killing his 
brother he has tried in vain to forestall 
what had to happen—in words reminis- 
cent of the letter of Amasis to Poly- 
crates.* This is an unexpected change 
of mind: when ordering his brother’s 
murder, he had been insane (3. 30. 1); 
now, having regained his senses, he 
treats the murder as:a ruler’s exces- 
sive and futile precaution. Only here is 
it apparent that Cambyses’ madness 
was a form of até, of which he is cured 
before his death, so that he may be- 
come the warner of the Persians. The 
Samian logos is instru:nental in chang- 
ing the reader’s view about Cambyses. 

The Periander story is important in 
a similar manner: it reaffirms the idea 
that uncertainty of succession is a 
basic difficulty of absolute rule, which 
is the central idea of the Overthrow of 
the Magi and Accession of Darius. 
Stories in support of this theme abound 
in the third book: Cambyses, having 
killed the important members of his 
own family, dies without offspring; the 
wife of Intaphernes, in a celebrated 
saying, prefers a brother to a husband 
—surely, we may add, in order to save 
her own family; the daughter of Poly- 
crates prefers a father to a husband. 
Connected is also the story about the 
wild animals of Arabia (3. 109): the 
winged snake kills her mate after con- 
ception and in turn is punished by the 
child who bites his way through her 
womb. The two seemingly most ex- 
traneous elements of the first Samian 
logos are thus most intimately connect- 
ed with the central ideas of the Persian 
logoi which precede and follow it. In 
this way, the emphasis lies on the main 
characteristic of a particular historical 
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situation, the Revolt of the Magi. 
IV 

These multiple relations do not ex- 
haust the significance of the stories of 
Periander and Polycrates; characteris- 
tically, each tale has also a character 
and movement of its own. This is true 
especially of the two most famous 
stories about Polycrates: the ring story 
in the first Samian logos, and the 
Death of Polycrates, which forms the 
second Samian logos. I know of no com- 
mentator who has given a favorable 
verdict about Herodotus’ procedure of 
cutting the story of Polycrates into two 
widely separated parts. Pohlenz, for ex- 
ample, assumes an original logos on 
the life of Polycrates, saying that the 
first part of it has been clumsily com- 
bined with the Spartan War, while the 
second part—the murder—was post- 
poned for reasons of chronology. Yet 
the most disturbing feature of the cut 
is precisely that the chronology is not 
strictly observed, for the murder of 
Polycrates, although it is reported after 
the accession of Darius, took place to- 
ward the end of Cambyses’ reign.” The 
link with the reign of Darius is the 
figure of Oroetes, who was killed by 
Darius at the beginning of his reign. 
Again, the vengeance motif is more im- 
portant than chronology. We like to 
think of the story of Polycrates as 
one, but when told as a unit, the story 
is not that given by Herodotus. In such 
a reconstruction there would be only 
one central character, Polycrates, who 
should, one feels, be presented in a 
continuous logos somewhat in the man- 
ner of the Croesus story. Instead, a 
complete break occurs between the end 
of the Spartan War and Oroetes’ first 
overtures to Polycrates. This break 
(which admittedly covers only a short 
period of time) hides the origin of the 
crucial fact about Polycrates, his ambi- 
tion to found a Greek empire. Further- 
more, the Spartan war as such has little 
to do with Polycrates’ fortunes, which 
are not emphasized in the account of 
it. Herodotus has simply given two 
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static pictures: Polycrates and Amasis, 
and Polycrates and Oroetes, the first 
showing the tyrant’s luck, the second 
his miserable end. 

Everything becomes clear if the two 
stories are considered not as two sto- 
ries about Polycrates, but as narra- 
tives about two pairs of characters: 
Polycrates and Amasis, and Oroetes 
and Polycrates. Then the famous ring 
story turns out to be one of the best 
Herodotean compositions. Its structure 
develops from the pact of friendship 
between Amasis and _ Polycrates: 
xeinié. Amasis was Polycrates’ friend, 
but Polycrates was ruthless in friend- 
ship. In his wars with other tyrants 
‘the led everyone into captivity, with- 
out exception.’’ “It was kinder to a 
friend, he remarked, to return to him 
what had previously been taken from 
him, than to abstain from taking any- 
thing of his in the first place’”’ (3. 39. 4). 
The contrast between the two unequal 
friends is the idea determining the 
structure of the logos. Amasis had 
earlier been described as clever and 
friendly, addicted to parties and to so- 
cial intercourse with Greeks; as a true 
friend, he is now much concerned 
about Polycrates’ excessive good for- 
tune. The ring story falls into five 
sections beginning and ending with a 
message by Amasis to Polycrates. The 
first letter develops the plan to outwit, 
or pacify, fortune and the jealousy of 
the gods. The second section describes 
how Polycrates chooses the ring and 
throws it into the sea in front of a 
large audience; but a few days later, 
a fisherman finds a large fish. The 
third and central section reports the con- 
versation between king and fisherman: 
“‘Oh king, I did not think I ought to sell 
this one’ (holding up the fish) ‘‘al- 
though I live by my own labor, but he 
seemed to be worthy of your kingdom: 
so I brought it to give to you.’’ The king 
answers: ‘‘You have certainly done 
right; our thanks both for the words 
and the gift; and we ask you to dinner.”’ 
The politeness of the fisherman is 
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topped only by the king’s friendliness. 
But the latter is unlike the king, and 
the gift, although offered in sincerity, 
is nevertheless false. The fourth sec- 
tion relates the discovery of the ring 
in the fish, and Polycrates advises 
Amasis of the supernatural coinci- 
dence. Amasis, in the last section, 
learns through Polycrates’ letter that 
‘**man cannot save his fellow man from 
that which is fated to happen,”’ and so 
he sends a message renouncing the 
pact of friendship. ‘‘This he did for the 
following reason, that he should not 
feel pained when Polycrates became 
the victim of a great misfortune.”’ It 
is true Herodotean wisdom to _ re- 
nounce entanglement. Algein ten psy- 
chén, the phrase used here, corre- 
sponds closely to one used just pre- 
viously of the attempt of Polycrates 
to hurt himself by losing the ring: it 
is not used elsewhere in Herodotus. 

It is then a story of Amasis as much 
as of Polycrates, and Amasis, not 
Polycrates, determines the structure. 
The tale is symmetrically composed 
around the meeting of the king and 
the fisherman, except that as it pro- 
gresses, each episode is shorter than 
the preceding, and at the end the letter 
of Amasis to Polycrates is not given 
verbally. Thereby the story acquires 
greater speed as it progresses. The 
whole incident is described from the 
point of view of one looking at the 
career of Polycrates at this point: he 
is ruthless, untrustworthy and blind 
to the possibility of misfortune. The 
story has its greatest appeal as a 
warning to the reader, and Herodotus 
has ended it at the point when Amasis 
leaves his friend; he sympathizes with 
Amasis and not with Polycrates. 

The Oroetes-Polycrates incident, in 
turn, is to a degree independent of the 
Amasis story. It is part of an account 
of the crimes of Oroetes which are 
partly directed against his fellow Per- 
sians and their children, and among 
which the murder of Polycrates is 
merely the first of a series. Polycrates, 
in a new characterization which is com- 


plementary to the first, is now the 
magnificent ruler who was the first 
Greek to aspire to thalassocracy. His 
downfall is due to his desire for power, 
which he hopes to acquire in a plot 
against the Persian king. When he de- 
parts for Oroetes’ court, he heeds none 
of the dreams and warnings and thus 
he perishes ‘in a manner unbecom- 
ing his person and his plans, for of 
all the Greek tyrants outside of Sicily 
ne was the foremost in magnificence” 
—megaloprepeié. The mention of mag- 
nificence does not entail a moral 
judgment, as has been thought, but 
contrasts dramatically the splendor 
and the fall of the man. A ruler’s 
high thoughts are the cause of his 
downfall, as Artabanus tells Xerxes 
in the seventh book.!" Herodotus ends 
with the words: *‘To such an end did 
the great luck of Polycrates come, just 
as Amasis the Egyptian king had fore- 
told’’—proemanteusato. It is only here 
that the reader is made aware of the 
unity of the two episodes, for strictly 
speaking Amasis had made no proph- 
ecy. The phrase about Amasis is never- 
theless genuine, in all probability, and 
should not be bracketed; for what we 
have here is a re-interpretation of the 
Amasis episode. Herodotus is saying 
that in addition to Polycrates the rebel, 
and Polycrates the great ruler, there 
is a point of view which combines them 
both. 

This third view, of the rise and fall 
of the ruler, is very briefly treated 
by Herodotus, but it has always struck 
the interpreters first, because it falls 
into the pattern of the Croesus logos, 
a logos which furnishes the model for 
the much briefer treatments of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Xerxes, and Polycrates. 
Verbal references in the Polycrates 
story establish the pattern firmly. 
When Amasis writes to Polycrates: ‘I 
do not like your constant good luck, 
for I know the jealousy of the divine 
power,” he is verbally quoting Solon 
(1. 32. 1). When he speaks of the dan- 
ger of being ‘‘completely uprooted’’ 
after a period of good luck, he is using 
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a metaphor which recurs in the same 
speech of Solon (1. 32. 9) and, in a 
different form, in Artabanus’ speech 
before Xerxes (7. 10e). The other el- 
ements of the story are also familiar 
from these and other stories in Hero- 
dotus: the attempt to outwit fate, the 
inescapability of it, the personal re- 
sponsibility for the downfall despite its 
necessity. The fate of Polycrates ex- 
hibits the same view of the comple- 
mentary nature of human and divine 
motivation that is fundamental else- 
where in Herodotus.!! Polycrates’ end 
is unique only in its particular vio- 
lence, which eliminates any chance of 
self-recognition. The latter is instead 
exemplified by Amasis who realizes 
the uselessness of friendship where a 
friend is doomed. The meaning of Poly- 
crates’ fate is made clear through the 
repetition of a pattern, not in a com- 
plete logos. 
V 


The third Samian logos is the simple 
story of the Persian capture of the is- 
land, in three sections and an epilogue. 
Again, the first two sections give the 
causes for the campaign.!° In the first, 
Polycrates’ exiled brother Syloson per- 
suades Darius to reinstate him in 
Samos after his brother’s death. Sylo- 
son’s condition is that it shall be done 
without violence or enslavement, and 
thereby the logos receives its theme: 
it deals with the enslavement of a peo- 
ple externally independent, but inter- 
nally already under tyranny. The sec- 
ond section describes the internal siav- 
ery of the Samians, and explains why 
the Persians waged a more cruel war 
than they had intended. Maeandrius, 
formerly Polycrates’ secretary and 
now his successor, tries to establish 
democracy in Samos, but the Samians 
force him and his brothers to become 
tyrannical, and the people are worse 
off than before. The discussion of de- 
mocracy versus tyranny, implied in this 
episode, recalls the debate by the Seven 
Conspirators on the Persian constitution 
(3. 80-82), a parallel which is under- 
lined by the fact that the Samian cam- 
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paign is conducted by the same Otanes 
who had spoken in favor of democracy 
and who continued to be the only Per- 
sian living a free life under the mon- 
archy of Darius. His conduct now is 
paradoxical: by force of circumstances 
he is obliged to kill many of the in- 
habitants so that Syloson receives the 
island ‘‘empty of men.”’ The capture of 
Samos is the first Campaign logos of 
Darius, and the narrative progresses 
uninterruptedly from here on. 
VI 

At this point we may pause to recon- 
sider the question of the unity of the 
Samian logoi. First of all, it would ap- 
pear that the so-calied confusion of 
these logoi arises from a desire, on the 
part of Herodotus, to subordinate. He 
is after all primarily speaking of Cam- 
byses, the Magi, and Darius, and he has 
inserted the Samian stories where there 
was a place for them. The first two 
logoi are thus placed at points of rest, 
following the logoi of Cambyses in 
Egypt, and before and after the Revolt 
of the Magi and the Accession and 
Power of Darius. The third logos is 
placed first in the sequence of the cam- 
paigns of Darius. Only this last logos is 
placed chronologically. Secondly, in the 
process each of the Samian logoi has 
acquired its own themes and its own 
connections with the surrounding narra- 
tive. The principle of affinity of adjoin- 
ing narrative is in fact fundamental in 
Herodotus. Thirdly, the logoi are 
written with a view to the particular 
place which they now occupy. Fourthly, 
they follow certain patterns, such as the 
pattern of the fall of great men, or the 
pattern of the ethnographic logos (the 
latter is merely hinted at in the curious 
reference to the marvels of Samos at 
the very end of the first Samian logos), 
which results in their gaining a more 
general significance. This last point is 
to my mind decisive: in addition to the 
logoi, Herodotus’ work is specifically 
characterized by the recurrence of pat- 
terns. Each isolated tale in Herodotus 
bears a relation, or a resemblance, to 
some other story or event, and is struc- 
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tured to express this relationship. The 
difficulties in appreciating Herodotus 
lie not in his lack of organization, but 
in an excess of relatedness. Herodotus 
reports each event as he thinks he found 
it in the tradition, but he proceeds at 
once to connect it (by affinity or con- 
trast) with all other pertinent events, 
which for him coexist in a series of ideal 
patterns. Hence it is possible, in one 
and the same story, for several differ- 
ent meanings to appear simultaneously 
or (as in the Polycrates story) one after 
the other. Herodotus’ use of the artis- 
tic features of archaic prose does not 
make him an archaic writer, in 
Frankel’s sense, for his true aim is to 
create complex units of composition, 
and he is therein influenced by tragedy 
as well as by the epic. 

This relatedness of events seems to 
me of the very essence of historical 
knowledge. When we say that Herodo- 
tus subordinates Samos to Cambyses 
and Darius, we recognize that he wishes 
to present a large historical picture of 
a period of history. He does in fact 
create his periods of history by the dis- 
position of logoi. The purpose of the 
present arrangement is to relate the 
affairs of Greece to the Orient at the 
time of the great crisis of succession 
after the rule of Cambyses. Upon in- 
vestigation, Herodotus found that at 
that time the most remarkable East 
Greek state was Samos; remarkable 
externally, because they were still free 
from the yoke of the barbarian; re- 
markable also internally, because of 
the struggle over tyranny. He pointed 
up the similarities of Polycrates, de- 
spite his Greek nationality, with the 
rulers of the East. Herodotus returns 
in several places to such a comparison 
between East and West; three such 
comparisons in the early part of his 
work are made at the time of Croesus, 
at the time of Cambyses and Darius, 
and again at the time of the Ionian Re- 
volt. In each case, he also compares 
the forms of rule. To the splendor of 
the rule of Croesus corresponds the 
early splendor of Peisistratus.1% To the 


struggles of power at the time of the 
Magi correspond the struggles of 
Samos. At the time of the Ionian Re- 
volt the condition of the Persian Em- 
pire is slavery; the Ionian tyrants are 
slaves also, while Athens already has 
freed herself from the tyranny of the 
Peisistratids: tyranny has outlived it- 
self. That this is a unified historical 
conception appears clearly from the 
use made by Herodotus of Periander 
in these three places: under Croesus, 
the Arion story furnishes a vivid pic- 
ture of the splendor of his court; in 
connection with Polycrates, we see him 
in trouble with the succession of his 
reign; in connection with the liberation 
of Athens, the picture is the gruesome 
one of an unnatural crime against his 
wife and the disrobing of the ladies of 
Corinth. In three stages, tyranny is 
shown degenerating, and these stages 
are ideally present in the picture of a 
tyrant who preceded the last two stages 
and who was one of the greatest of the 
tyrants.1i4 
VII 

The Samian logoi, then, are one unit 
in a series of three, which describe the 
history of tyranny, and the Polycrates 
story also is one in a series of three, 
which concern the metaphysical view of 
the fate of man. It is perhaps no ac- 
cident that in the whole work there are 
three main places where the Samians 
are important. The two latest of these 
were forced upon Herodotus’ attention 
by the history of the Persian Wars and 
their antecedents. These were the Sam- 
ian participation in the Ionian Revolt 
and their participation at Mycale. The 
earlier stage (the three Samian logoi 
proper) surely owes its existence in 
part to these later events, for the bio- 
graphical explanation does not account 
for their special relevance. Samos 
really expressed something that had to 
be said somewhere in the work. It is 
characteristic of Herodotus’ Samians 
that they are usually in opposition to 
the rest of the Ionians. If we take the 
situation of 479 and look back into his- 
tory (as I believe Herodotus to have 
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done) we find him consistent ‘with him- 
self in his judgments on the Samians. 
In 479, before Mycale, the Samians were 
the first Ionians to come over to the 
Greek cause (9. 90 ff.), and during the 
battle they took the initiative (9. 103. 2) 
in opposing the Persians, despite being 
disarmed. After the battle, Samos was 
among the first Ionian islands to be 
admitted to the Panhellenic League. At 
Samos, there occurred the debate over 
the fate of the Ionians, who were 
thought unable to defend themselves. 
This contrast between the weak Ionians 
and the active Samians is pointed up 
also in the Ionian Revolt, except that 
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in a sense the roles there are reversed. 
Herodotus had little sympathy for the 
Ionians and he considered the Ionian 
Revolt a slave revolt; hence, when the 
Samians deserted the Ionian cause at 
Lade, and went over to the Persians, 
they were, to be sure, not courageous, 
but more sensible than the rest of the 
Ionians, for they acted with independ- 
ence (6. 13. 2). This, and not his earlier 
visit to the island, caused Herodotus to 
excuse their behavior at Lade some- 
what. He saw in the Samians an Ionian 
people who, to be sure, were not free, 
but where the possibility of freedom 
was intermittently being reaffirmed in 


OUTLINE OF HERODOTUS 3. 1-149 


1-16: Cambyses subdues Egypt. 


17-26: He attempts to subdue the Ethiopians, Ammonians, Carthaginians 
27-38: Madness and crimes of Cambyses in Egypt. Nomos basileis. 


39-60: SPARTAN WAR AGAINST SAMOS 


39 : Accession of Polycrates. 


40-43: Story of the ring of P. and his friendship with Amasis 
44.1 : Second reference to Spartan War. 
44-46: Polycrates offers help to Cambyses against Egypt: 
Samian exiles, after a defeat, appeal to Sparta 
47.1 : Third mention of Spartan War. 
47.2 : Reasons for Spartan participation. 
48-53: Reasons for Corinthian participation. 
48-49: 300 children abducted from Corcyra by Periander. 
50-53: Periander’s quarrel with his son Lycophron. 
54-56: The Spartan campaign against Samos.—— 
57-59: Fate of the Samian exiles (founding of Cydonia) 
60 : Architectural marvels of Samos. 


61-75: Revolt of Magi (the false Smerdis). Death of Cambyses. Otanes’ 
-daughter discovers the false Smerdis. The plot of the seven 
conspirators against the Magi. Death of Prexaspes. 

76-87: Killing of the Magi. Debate on future government of Persia. 
Darius becomes king through the neighing of his horse. 

88-96: Parts of the empire paying tribute to Darius 

97-116: Wealth of the far regions of the world. 


117 : Story of the plain in Asia. 


118-119: Death of Intaphernes. 


120-125: OROETES MURDERS POLYCRATES 


126-128: Oroetes killed by Darius. 


129-138: Democedes leads a Persian party of spies into Greece 


139-149: CAPTURE OF SAMOS BY THE PERSIANS: first foreign campaign of Darius. 
139-141: Syloson asks Darius to be restored in Samos. 
142-143: Maeandrius attempts to establish democracy in Samos. 


144-147: The Persians take Samos. 


148: Maeandrius thrown out of Sparta. 
149 : Syloson receives Samos ‘‘empty of men.’’ 


150 ff. : Darius’ Babylonian expedition. 
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internal and external revolts. It is true 
that this struggle for freedom went on 
in many Ionian cities, but Samos could 
conveniently stand for all of them. At 
an earlier period he had made a similar 
use of the Phocaeans (1. 164), but from 
the 30’s of the sixth century Samos took 
their place. The three Samian logoi 
of book three are written from the 
same point of view; therefore Poly- 
crates is treated first as a rebel, then 
as a competitor of the Persian king. 
This view is also the reason for em- 
phasizing the internal and external 
struggles on the island. Maeandrius, the 
would-be democrat who turned tyrant, 
well symbolizes the Ionian world. ‘‘For 
the (Samians) were, it would seem, un- 
willing to be free.’’ Yet the Samian 
rebels who fought Polycrates, did so 
undoubtedly in the cause of freedom. 
The Samians are an important example 
of the struggle between freedom and 
slavery which is a fundamental theme 
of Herodotus’ work. 
Yale University 
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Homeric Similes in the Light of Oral Poetry 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 


An essay-review of Dimitrios Petropoulos, La comparaison dans la chanson popu- 
laire grecque (Collection de l'Institut Francais d’Athénes). Athens, 1954. Pp. 168. 


f igre THIS BOOK deals only inciden- 
tally with the Homeric simile, its 
treatment of the role and function of 
comparison in modern Greek folk songs 
gives us valuable insights for a re-ex- 
amination of the Homeric similes which 
so far have never been studied in the 
light of comparative oral literature. It 
is the purpose of this essay-review to 
appraise this book and to extend its re- 
sults to Homeric similes. Parry’s stud- 
ies of the formula and his review of 
Arend’s Die typischen Scenen bei 
Homer! have shown the role of the for- 
mula and the type-scene in easy oral 
verse-making. There is need to study 
the role of the simile in the technique 
of oral composition, and Petropoulos’ 
study deserves the attention of the clas- 
sical scholar by reason of the patient 
accumulation of facts that comparative 
oral literature supplies. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that studies in 
comparative oral literature help us sift 
the wheat from the chaff in previous 
Homeric studies and offer us insights 
into the physiognomy of oral poetry 
whose principles of criticism must be 
elicited from field work in it rather than 
from the assumptions of literary criti- 
cism which have in larger measure 
been the product of logic. 

Dr. Petropoulos, one of the distin- 
guished younger scholars of Greece, a 
member of the Folklore Archives of 
the Academy of Athens, has given us 
a valuable study of the role and tech- 
nique of the simile and metaphor in 
modern Greek oral poetry. After an in- 
troductory chapter devoted to a brief 
and selective survey of the leading 
theories about imagery in poetry, from 
Aristotle to such modern writers as 
Stanford, he gives us, in the first part 
of his study, a classification of the do- 
mains from which the simile, metaphor, 
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and allegory in modern Greek oral po- 
etry come. The vitality and the le igthy 
tradition of this poetry, which extends 
from the days of Byzantium until the 
present, make it a fertile field for the 
study of the oral tradition of imagery. 
Like its classical ancestor, modern 
Greek oral poetry is centered on man 
and his activities. All its genres—he- 
roic, pastoral, wedding songs, laments 
(moirologia) and improvised distichs 
(mantinddes)—are characterized by a 
pervasive use of simile and metaphor. 
So extensive is it that the Greek oral 
poet may be said to sow similes with 
the sack instead of the hand. He imi- 
tates the flow of life cinematical- 
ly through narrative, dramatically 
through a large use of dialogue, ques- 
tion and answer, but above all he re- 
fracts reality imagistically. Man s life, 
his actions, feelings, the attitudes with 
which he faces experience, are ex- 
pressed in large measure through the 
use of simile and metaphor. The Greek 
oral poet has, already shaped by tra- 
dition, imagery which carries out the 
dramatic and emotional meaning of the 
folk song, at the same time as it offers 
the poet a device for easier verse-mak- 
ing. The tradition of this imagery goes 
back of Byzantium and the Old Testa- 
ment to the classical period and in par- 
ticular the Hellenistic period which, 
Petropoulos claims, has shaped the sub- 
stance, technique, and emotional use of 
the simile and the metaphor. The 
origins of this tradition of imagery are 
complicated, and Petropoulos shows 
good judgment in pointing out phases 
of the tradition which are purely oral, 
phases which are used in oral poetry 
but are derived from the literary tra- 
dition of Byzantium, the Bible, and clas- 
sical poetry, and some phases wherein 
the oral poet shows fusion with modern 
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literature. He also shows in his foot- 
notes parallels in other Balkan poetry 
and wisely avoids the complicated prob- 
lem of the origins of the common store- 
house of oral poetry, except in some 
striking instances wherein he shows a 
direct and continuous tradition of im- 
agery going as far back as Homer. 
This rich tradition of imagery enables 
the poet to find in the diverse spectrum 
of nature—earth, sun, moon, stars, 
sand, trees, flowers, plants, animals, 
birds, insects, fish, and minerals—the 
appropriate images to express man’s 
actions and emotions. The exampies 
used by Petropoulos are expertly se- 
lected from the vast published and un- 
published material in the Folklore Ar- 
chives of the Academy of Athens. The 
imagery which comes from nature is 
largely used in love songs, wedding 
songs, and laments to express the two 


basic human experiences: love and 
death. In addition, the images from 
nature are used for psychological 


effects, for idealization of human qual- 
ities and activities, and in large part 
for exaggeration through the consecu- 
tive piling of similes paralleled in the 
literature and art of the Orient, the 
poetry of the Old Testament, and me- 
dieval Christian poetry. In particular 
the wedding songs are a cluster of para- 
tactic similes and metaphors, and the 
laments exhibit rich and varied im- 
agery centered on the vivid figure of 
Charos, a survival in modern Greece 
of the ancient Charon and Euripides’ 
Thanatos in the Alcestis. There is only 
a limited use of nature in the similes 
used to express the heroic actions of 
man, and its use is confined to exalting 
the bravery of the warriors, to exag- 
gerating size and multitude, and accent- 
ing the feats of war. In using the im- 
agery of nature the Greek folk song, 
according to Petropoulos, shows a strik- 
ing difference from Homer. Homer 


uses the simile to describe objective 
situations at moments of strife, rarely 
to express human emotions or to de- 
scribe physical beauty, which is the 
chief use of the simile in Greek folk 
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songs. The mentality of the Greek folk 
singer in using images is that of the 
Hellenistic poet who concentrates on 
imagery from nature to express a 
psychological state of mind or height- 
ened emotion. The intimate associa- 
tion of the peasant with nature makes 
this the predominant source of similes 
and metaphors. 

Yet man and the parts of his body, 
his domestic life, the life at sea, the 
tilling of the land, architecture and the 
other arts, religion, memories of myth- 
ology, and events of history supplement 
the imagery from nature in giving the 
folk singer a full iridescent spectrum 
in his choice of imagery. Though the 
activities of man offer Homer a rich 
source for his similes, they play a lesser 
role in Greek folk songs. Petropoulos 
finds an explanation for this in the fact 
that the daily life of the Greek peasant 
is very hard and the singer avoids it, 
preferring an escape into nature for the 
embellishment of life and an intensifi- 
cation of his emotions. Christianity of- 
fers similes, but Christ, Mary, and 
the saints are used for the description 
of physical beauty and not for moral 
sentiments. Classical myth, of which 
there is a considerable survival in mod- 
ern Greece, and history (particularly 
recollections of the Frankish and Vene- 
tian occupations) show how simile is 
often the product of folk-memory and 
a creation on the basis of striking con- 
temporary events. This analysis of the 
source of imagery in nature and in man 
constitutes the first part of the book. 
Each quotation is accompanied by a 
French translation, by a succinct com- 
mentary, and the notes are significant 
for their parallels. 

The second part is devoted to a study 
of the technique of the simile and meta- 
phor in Greek folk songs. This section, 
though written without the knowledge 
of Parry’s important studies, greatly 
increases our understanding of the tech- 
nique of oral verse-making. Baud-Bovy 
in his important work, La Chanson pop- 
ulaire grecque du Dodécanese, vol. 1, 
pp. 336-69, made a contribution by his 
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study of the technique of improvisation 
in the Greek distich, which is a very 
popular genre of oral poetry in Greece 
today, particularly in the islands. The 
present study offers us another aspect 
of the technique of oral poetry, the role 
of imagery. Parry would have hailed 
this section; he would have pointed out 
not only that the formula and the type- 
scene are products of a long tradition 
of oral verse-making, but that the simile 
is also an important aspect of the same. 
The simile, Petropoulos shows, is part 
of a long tradition in Greek fo'k songs. 
The same formulae of comparison are 
found continuously from the Akritan 
epic of Byzantium until our own times. 
The oral poets follow with fidelity the 
form fixed by a long and traditional 
usage resulting in compulsory obliga- 
tions on the part of the singer. The new 
generations live in the same conditions 
and reflect the cycle of life of the pre- 
vious generations. It is natural there- 
fore that the same modes of poetical 
expression in the similes should be re- 
peated from generation to generation. 

The value of Petropoulos’ study is that 
it is unique in concentrating on the 
simile as a traditional element in oral 
poetry. He points out the role of the 
simile in the 15-syllable line, with a 
caesura occurring regularly after the 
eighth syllable. The Greek singer has 
considerable flexibility in filling the 
line: 1) he may use two successive 
similes before and after the caesura. 
tied by one verb, or two verbs to fill 
out the line; 2) there may be a suc- 
cession of three similes; 3) a simile 
may occupy the portion of the line be- 
fore the caesura, with the application 
filling the portion after the caesura; 4) 
a simile may occupy the whole line, 
the subject of the comparison the sec- 
ond line; 5) there may be an accumula- 
tion of similes chosen from different 
parts of nature, occupying many lines, 
as in Iliad 14. 394-401. Thus the simile 
contracts or expands, concertina-like, 
from a e¢aesural portion, to an entire 
line, or number of lines, to fill the 
metrical need of the oral poet. The 


expansion may take place in two ways: 
1) by taking one simile and expanding it 
like Homer through the technique of 
ornamentation, adding details to the 
simile; 2) by a cluster of paratactic 
similes. The technique of accumulation 
is familiar to us from the similes in the 
second and third books of the Iliad. 
Though the technique is similar to Hom- 
er’s, the exaggeration in the love songs 
is rather oriental than Homeric. 

The flexibility of the simile is further 
shown by Petropoulos to lie in the sup- 
pleness of the modern Greek demotic 
language which has analogies to the 
Homeric language in its variety of lin- 
guistic variants. The flexibility of the 
simile in oral verse-making is shown in 
a variety of ways. The simile is related 
to the subject of the comparison 1) by 
metrically variable adverbs, san, hosan, 
hos, kathos, hopos, gia, all meaning 
‘like’; 2) metrical variations. of 
‘‘when’’-‘‘then,”’ ‘‘as much’’-“‘so much’”’; 
3) connectives of kai: 4) negative vari- 
ants of oudé. Further flexibility is at- 
tained by similes without conjunction; 
similes placed in apposition, image and 
subject constituting two independent 
statements. Incidental to developing the 
metrical suppleness of the Greek simile, 
Petropoulos makes some _ important 
contributions to our understanding of 
Homeric poetry, such as showing: the 
use of imagery in the formation of noun- 
evithet formulae; instances in the use 
of similes whereby the oral singer 
achieves originality while working en- 
tirely with the traditional diction; con- 
tradictions or illogical thoughts caused 
by the ineptness of the oral singer in 
using the traditional technique of verse- 
making: the question and answer tech- 
nique shown in Odyssey 11. 397-409. 

The final chapter summarizes the re- 
sults. The rich bibliography and indices 
add to the value and usefulness of his 
study. Though much in the book is of 
a catalogic and taxonomic nature, the 
author avoids monotony by the sharp. 
crisp statements of his commentary, his 
competent conclusions, and his use of 
the wide experience in field-work which 
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is transparent in his value judgments. 
For one who approaches this book with 
a thorough knowledge of recent studies 
on Homer as oral poetry, it gives him 
fresh insights and analogies to the Hom- 
eric technique. Petropoulos wrote his 
study without taking Parry’s work into 
account. In one way it is well that he 
did so, for he furnishes an independent 
study of a surviving oral literature 
which is the richest in tradition among 
surviving oral literatures. On the other 
hand, had he made use of Parry’s 
work his results would have a sharper 
focus. He neglects to capitalize on the 
implications of some of his work, such 
as: the technique of ornamentation 
which Parry and Lord have demonstra- 
ted in their studies of the Serbo-Croatian 
epics; the polar expressions in Greek 
folk poetry which show that stating a 
point both positively and negatively is a 
characteristic of oral poetry which 
arises from the need to fill out the line, 
in the same way as tautology does in ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the lines in 
Homer (by tautology I mean redundant 
expressions which fil! out the line, as in 
Iliad 1. 88, 177, 288, 361); the role of 
parataxis im versification; the constant- 
variable relation of simile and subject 
of comparsson in distichs, analogous 
to the constant-variable relation in 
Parry’s study of the formulae. Though 
the author’s analysis shows the sup- 
pleness of the simile, it would have 
been more effective had he consciously 
related this flexibility to the technique 
of easy verse-making, as Parry has 
done with his analysis of the formula. 
For example, Cretan heroic poetry, 
which is neglected by the author in his 
examples, shows that the oral poet fills 
his line up to the caesura with an ex- 
pression of action or passion involving 
the hero; the rest of the line is filled 
with a simile. There are 27 such similes 
in the Song of Daskaloyiannes which 
runs to 1034 lines. Here the similes fill 
out the portion of the line after the 
caesura (cf. Iliad 2. 764, 6. 401). This 
technique is the counterpart of Homer’s 
filling the first part of the line with 


such phrases as ‘‘then answered and 
said,’’ followed by variable noun- 
epithet formulae in the rest of the line. 
We can be grateful, however, to the 
author for his masterly study of the role 
of comparison in oral poetry. It shows 
the importance of this and future stud- 
ies for a better understanding of Homer. 

The implications of Petropoulos’ 
study for tre Homeric similes are im- 
portant. Hitherto no studies of the 
Homeric similes have mentioned the 
possibility that the similes are, like the 
formula, connecied with the traditional 
technique of oral verse-making. The 
freshness and vitality of the Homeric 
similes, their concern with a world 
other than that of the epic heroes of the 
Achaeans, the world of every-day life, 
their effect upon the listener, that of 
releasing him from the world of long 
ago and relaxing him with pictures of 
nature and human activities—all these 
aspects have tended to make us look 
on the Homeric similes as fresh crea- 
tions of Homer himself. This finds ex- 
pression in Mazon’s statement that one 
finds in the Iliad ‘‘des impressions per- 
sonelles qui reflétent le temps et le 
milieu ot le poéte a vécu et qui ap- 
paraissent de préférence dans les com- 
paraisons. Il n’y a plus guére d’ar- 
chaisme ni de convention chez le poéte 
quand il peint la nature.’’? The same 
feelings motivate Bassett in his study 
of the Homeric similes.? Now if we 
detached the similes in the long tradi- 
tion of modern Greek oral poetry from 
their context in heroic poetry we could 
say the same thing about them; they 
reflect the world contemporary with 
the singer. Yet we know from the 
tradition extending from the days of 
Byzantium to the present that poet 
after poet uses the same similes. Could 
it have been otherwise in the case of 
Homer and the long line of Achaean 
aoidoit who preceded him? Why single 
out the similes as the sole evidence of 
Homeric originality, when it is becom- 
ing increasingly, apparent that the 
whole texture of Homeric poetry—aside 
from the architecture, length, and per- 
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haps characterization—is traditional, 
subject of course to the originality that 
is possible in using traditional mater- 
ial? Our aesthetic perceptions of the 
freshness of Homeric similes have 
blinded us to the fact that the similes, 
no less than the formulae, the type- 
scenes, and the themes, are part and 
parcel of the oral tradition. 

Nature is perennial no matter how 
freshly each generation feels it, and 
the similes involving nature were fresh 
for each generation of Achaean oral 
poets. So too with man’s activities and 
daily life; the activities in Homer’s own 
day, by reason of the absence of rapid 
changes in technocracy, were the same 
as those in previous generations, and 
many of them are still to be observed 
in the village life of Greece. To be 
sure, poets added contemporary events 
to the similes, such as Homer’s refer- 
ence to the Pan-Ionian festival of 
Mycale,? in the same way as Greek 
singers still add references to contem- 
porary events, but on the whole the 
Homeric similes deal with the perennial 
aspects of nature and the perennial ac- 
tivities of a non-mechanized world. The 
similes in Achaean oral poetry must 
have been as traditional as the orna- 
mentation and themes of Mycenaean 
vases. Study of comparative oral litera- 
ture, such as Petropoulos’, shows that 
similes are included in the repertory of 
the traditional technique handed down 
from generation to generation of oral 
poets. It could not have been other- 
wise with Homer’s similes. That much 
is certain. 

What is not certain, for lack of evi- 
dence, is what Homer added to them. 
The significant difference between 
modern Greek poetry and Homer is 
the presence of a professional aoidés. 
The modern Greek folk singer is not 
a professional. This difference makes 
it apparent that singers, as Parry 
and Lord have shown, differ from each 
other not in fresh invention but in the 
degree of ornamentation. A poor gus- 
lar can dress a warrior for battle in 
a few lines whereas a good one adds 
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richer details. So with the Homeric 
simile; if Homer differed from his pre- 
decessors, it was not in the novelty of 
his similes, but in the degree of or- 
namentation, a feature of Homeric art 
to which Eustathius gives the name 
platysmos (1382. 21). Petropoulos has 
shown that some of the similes differ 
not in kind but in degree of ornamen- 
tation. Homeric originality in the use 
of traditional similes may also be seen 
in the degree of originality shown by 
folk singers in modern Greek oral 
poetry. Symbolism such as the simile 
carries out the epic, the dramatic and 
emotional meaning of the poet. This 
we know well from written literature. 
What has hitherto been unknown is the 
fact that similes play a role in verse- 
making. Originality in the Greek folk 
singer rests with his ability to make 
the simile fulfill three conditions at 
the same time: 1) to help the poet in 
verse-making; 2) to dramatize epic 
action; 3) to heighten the dramatic and 
emotional meaning of the poem. When 
these three factors are found fused we 
have excellence. 

Unfortunately modern oral literatures 
show that this is infrequent; what 
stands out in the similes is not the 
epic or the dramatic and emotional 
meaning of the poem but the role of 
the simile in easy versification. In con- 
trast, what stands out in Homer is the 
perfect congruence of the simile as a 
traditional feature of composition with 
the narrative, the dramatic and emo- 
tional effects, in other words, the ar- 
tistic demands of the situation which 
have been repeatedly pointed out in 
the scholarship on the Homeric simile. 
The originality of the Homeric tech- 
nique lies in the degree of ornamenta- 
tion applied to inherited tradition and 
in the perfect congruence of the sub- 
ject and object of comparison. A poor 
oral poet in Greek folk songs uses 
similes for metrical convenience, and 
his cumulative stringing of similes is 
not, in my opinion, evidence of Alex- 
andrian or Old Testament or oriental 
influence, but rather shows the oral 
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is transparent in his value judgments. 
For one who approaches this book with 
a thorough knowledge of recent studies 
on Homer as oral poetry, it gives him 
fresh insights and analogies to the Hom- 
eric technique. Petropoulos wrote his 
study without taking Parry’s work into 
account. In one way it is well that he 
did so, for he furnishes an independent 
study of a surviving oral literature 
which is the richest in tradition among 
surviving oral literatures. On the other 
hand, had he made use of Parry’s 
work his results would have a sharper 
focus. He neglects to capitalize on the 
implications of some of his work, such 
as: the technique of ornamentation 
which Parry and Lord have demonstra- 
ted in their studies of the Serbo-Croatian 
epics; the polar expressions in Greek 
folk poetry which show that stating a 
point both positively and negatively is a 
characteristic of oral poetry which 
arises from the need to fill out the line, 
in the same way as tautology does in ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the lines in 
Homer (by tautology I mean redundant 
expressions which fill out the line, as in 
Iliad 1. 88, 177, 288, 361); the role of 
parataxis im versification; the constant- 
variable rdation of simile and subject 
of comparison in distichs, analogous 
to the constant-variable relation in 
Parry’s study of the formulae. Though 
the author’s analysis shows the sup- 
pleness of the simile, it would have 
been more effective had he consciously 
related this flexibility to the technique 
of easy verse-making, as Parry has 
done with his analysis of the formula. 
For example, Cretan heroic poetry, 
which is neglected by the author in his 
examples, shows that the oral poet fills 
his line up to the caesura with an ex- 
pression of action or passion involving 
the hero; the rest of the line is filled 
with a simile. There are 27 such similes 
in the Song of Daskaloyiannes which 
runs to 1034 lines. Here the similes fill 
out the portion of the line after the 
caesura (cf. Iliad 2. 764, 6. 401). This 
technique is the counterpart of Homer’s 
filling the first part of the line with 


such phrases as ‘‘then answered ard 
said,’’ followed by variable svn. 
epithet formulae in the rest of the line. 
We can be grateful, however, to the 
author for his masterly study of the role 
of comparison in oral poetry. It shows 
the importance of this and future stud- 
ies for a better understanding of Homer. 

The implications of Petropoulos’ 
study for the Homeric similes are im- 
portant. Hitherto no studies of the 
Homeric similes have mentioned the 
possibility that the similes are, like the 
formula, connected with the traditional 
technique of oral verse-making. The 
freshness and vitality of the Homeric 
similes, their concern with a _ world 
other than that of the epic heroes of the 
Achaeans, the world of every-day life, 
their effect upon the listener, that of 
releasing him from the world of long 
ago and relaxing him with pictures of 
nature and human activities—all these 
aspects have tended to make us look 
on the Homeric similes as fresh crea- 
tions of Homer himself. This finds ex- 
pression in Mazon’s statement that one 
finds in the Iliad ‘‘des impressions per- 
sonelles qui reflétent le temps et le 
milieu ot le poéte a vécu et qui ap- 
paraissent de préférence dans les cum- 
paraisons. Il n’y a plus guére d’ar- 
chaisme ni de convention chez le poéte 
quand il peint la nature.’’? The same 
feelings motivate Bassett in his study 
of the Homeric similes.2 Now if we 
detached the similes in the long tradi- 
tion of modern Greek oral poetry from 
their context in heroic poetry we could 
say the same thing about them; they 
reflect the world contemporary with 
the singer. Yet we know from the 
tradition extending from the days of 
Byzantium to the present that poet 
after poet uses the same similes. Could 
it have been otherwise in the case of 
Homer and the long line of Achaean 
aoidoi who preceded him’ Why single 
out the similes as the sole evidence of 
Homeric originality, when it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the 
whole texture of Homeric poetry—aside 
from the architecture, length, and per- 
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HOMERIC SIMILES 


haps charactevization—is traditional, 
subject of course to the originality that 
is possible in using traditional mater- 
ial? Our aesthetic perceptions of the 
freshness of Homeric similes have 
blinded us to the fact that the similes, 
no less than the formulae, the type- 
scenes, and the themes, are part and 
parcel of the oral tradition. 

Nature is perennial no matter how 
freshly each generation feels it, and 
the similes involving nature were fresh 
for each generation of Achaean oral 
poets. So too with man’s activities and 
daily life; the activities in Homer’s own 
day, by reason of the absence of rapid 
changes in technocracy, were the same 
as those in previous generations, and 
many of them are still to be observed 
in the village life of Greece. To be 
sure, poets added contemporary events 
to the similes, such as Homer’s refer- 
ence to the Pan-Ionian festival of 
Mycale,? in the same way as Greek 
singers still add references to contem- 
porary events, but on the whole the 
Homeric similes deal with the perennial 
aspects of nature and the perennial ac- 
tivities of a non-mechanized world. The 
similes in Achaean oral poetry must 
have been as traditional as the orna- 
mentation and themes of Mycenaean 
vases. Study of comparative oral litera- 
ture, such as Petropoulos’, shows that 
simiies are included in the repertory of 
the traditional technique handed down 
from generation to generation of oral 
poets. It could not have been other- 
wise with Homer’s similes. That much 
is certain. 

What is not certain, for lack of evi- 
dence, is what Homer added to them. 
The significant difference between 
modern Greek poetry and Homer is 
the presence of a professional aoidos. 
The modern Greek folk singer is not 
a professional. This difference makes 
it apparent that singers, as Parry 
and Lord have shown, differ from each 
other not in fresh invention but in the 
degree of ornamentation. A poor gus- 
lar can dress a warrior for battle in 
a few lines whereas a good one adds 
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richer details. So with the Homeric 
simile; if Homer differed from his pre- 
decessors, it was not in the novelty of 
his similes, but in the degree of or- 
namentation, a feature of Homeric art 
to which Eustathius gives the name 
platysmos (1382. 21). Petropoulos has 
shown that some of the similes differ 
not in kind but in degree of ornamen- 
tation. Homeric originality in the use 
of traditional similes may also be seen 
in the degree of originality shown by 
folk singers in modern Greek oral 
poetry. Symbolism such as the simile 
carries out the epic, the dramatic and 
emotional meaning of the poet. This 
we know well from written literature. 
What has hitherto been unknown is the 
fact that similes play a role in verse- 
making. Originality in the Greek folk 
singer rests with his ability to make 
the simile fulfill three conditions at 
the same time: 1) to help the poet in 
verse-making; 2) to dramatize epic 
action; 3) to heighten the dramatic and 
emotional meaning of the poem. When 
these three factors are found fused we 
have excellence. 

Unfortunately modern oral literatures 
show that this is infrequent; what 
stands out in the similes is not the 
epic or the dramatic and emotional 
meaning of the poem but the role of 
the simile in easy versification. In con- 
trast, what stands out in Homer is the 
perfect congruence of the simile as a 
traditional feature of composition with 
the narrative, the dramatic and emo- 
tional effects, in other words, the ar- 
tistic demands of the situation which 
have been repeatedly pointed out in 
the scholarship on the Homeric simile. 
The originality of the Homeric tech- 
nique lies in the degree of ornamenta- 
tion applied to inherited tradition and 
in the perfect congruence of the sub- 
ject and object of comparison. A poor 
oral poet in Greek folk songs uses 
similes for metrical convenience, and 
his cumulative stringing of similes is 
not, in my opinion, evidence of Alex- 
andrian or Old Testament or oriental 
influence, but rather shows the oral 
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singer giving in easily to the needs of 
oral verse-making at the expense of 
relevance to the artistic situation. 

In Cretan heroic poetry the simile 
never exceeds the length of seven syl- 
lables, the portion of the line following 
the caesura. In Homer the similes ex- 
tend to line after line and it is my 
opinion that primitive Achaean oral 
poetry must have exhibited the same 
poverty as the Cretan heroic poetry. 
Homer transcended the restriction of 
the simile to one line or a portion of a 
line through the technique of ornamen- 
tation. The ornamentation reaches such 
large proportions as the accumulation 
of similes in the second and third books 
of the Iliad; here one does not see the 
piling of Pelion on Ossa, the technique 
of exaggeration that one often finds 
in modern Greek poetry. Rather Ho- 
mer’s accumulation is a paratactic re- 
volving of a prism with many facets, 
all of which belong to the same prism; 
the technique of parataxis, the léxis 
eiromeéné, underlies the use of the Ho- 
meric simile. As Homer sees the world 
as a set of objects with a life of their 
own, strung along in cinematic order, 
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in a string of paratactic clauses (cf. 
Iliad 1. 432-39), so his similes have a 
sequence beyond that of the filler- 
technique of the modern folk song. 
Homer borrowed his images from tra- 
dition even as he did his formulae. 
Wherein he excelled his predecessors 
was in the richness of his detail, and 
in the perfect congruence of the for- 
mula, the type-scene, and the simile 
with truth to nature. The value of 
Petropoulos’ study lies not only in 
making us realize with a new sense 
of awareness the traditional element in 
the Homeric similes but also in giving 
us a standard of reference by which 
to contrast the Homeric simile in the 
acme of development at the hands of 
an oral virtuoso with its oral begin- 
nings reflected in modern Greek 
poetry. 
Trinity College, Hartford 
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Vatronae Imago 


Mira fuit Graiis moles immensa Colossi, 


Iungentis binas vasto gressu 


maris oras. 


At nostris instet portis, qua Sol subit undas, 
Grandis matronae, flammam tollentis, imago. 
Fulmina taeda tegit: sed dulcia Mater asyla 
Exsulibus praebet, geminas dum conspicit urbes 


Portumque, ingenti quem 


pons amplectitur arcu. 


“Divitias habeant alii pompasque superbas; 

“Vos, veteres terrae’’—tacito sic ore profatur— 
“Tradite defessos et paupertate domatos. 
“Stipatam turbam, libertatem cupientem, 

‘‘Plebem spissatam, vestrae purgamina ripae. 

‘Hue veniat profugus, vagus et iactatus in alto: 
‘‘Aurea porta patet, dum flammam ad sidera tollo.”’ 


[The English original appears on page 333. This version is reprinted, by permission, from 
Harry C. Schnur, The ‘Nugulae’ of C. Arrius Nurus, private edition (N.Y., 1957) p. 9.] 
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The Religio of Lueretius 


HERBERT 


IKE OTHER EPICUREANS, Lucretius felt 

a deep compulsion to win peace of 
mind for himse:f and his readers by 
freeing them from the emotion he calls 
religio, something which clouded and 
made miserable their lives. Epicurus 
too had recognized that false beliefs 
about the gods and about death had a 
corrosive effect on human happiness, 
but neither he nor his followers had 
displayed the titanic obsession with 
the matter which is so characteristic 
of the De Rerum Natura and to which 
the poem owes so much of its power. 
This obsession, which marks Lucretius 
off from his Epicurean forerunners, 
Greek or Roman, is not inherent in the 
philosophy; it must derive then from 
the personality of the poet or from 
his surroundings. No doubt Lucretius 
had a mind that was abnormally 
prone to morbid broodings; but it 
may still be of profit to examine 
some aspects of the re‘igious thought 
of his Italy to see whether they help 
explain his uses of the term religio, 
and whether they help account for the 
intensity of his feelings about the gods 
and death. 

In the Latin of Plautus (for example, 
Curc. 350 and Merc. 881) religio had 
meant ‘‘an individual’s feeling of regard 
and respect for something, a feeling 
that makes him shift from an other- 
wise natural course of action or inac- 
tion.”’! When the word was limited to 
the meaning of religio deorum and the 
“something”’ was restricted to the sup- 
ernatural, its meaning developed in two 
ways. 

On the one hand, it came to mean the 
sum of man’s beliefs about the nature 
and power of the gods and his actions 
in relation to them — that is, his theol- 
ogy and cult practices. As far as pos- 
sible, most thoughtful men tried to re- 
duce these beliefs and practices to an 
orderly scheme, either by codification 
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in the ius divinum or by the applica- 
tion of rational explanation; whatever 
lay beyond .was superstitio, which was 
excessive, unreasonable, or outlandish. 
This is the sense we usually find in 
Varro and Cicero; to them religio is 
something which can be explained and 
justified. Cicero, indeed, derives the 
word from relego, ‘‘to repeat,’’ ‘‘to go 
through the proper motions” (Nat. D. 
2. 72). As an example of a belief which 
to him was outlandish we have Judaism, 
which in Flac. 67 is called a barbara 
superstitio. 

On the other hand, the word developed 
a sense close to that of ‘“‘fear’’ or 
“‘dread’”’ of the unknown. This is the 
sense given in the definition of Nonius 
(379 M), religio: metus vel sollicitudo 
and that of Servius (ad Aen. 8. 349), 
religio: id est metus, and the familiarity 
of this usage is shown by a dedication 
of the first century B.c. from Naples 
eruditioni publicae, religionum  con- 
temptrici.- To the author of this dedica- 
tion, as to Lucretius, religio is some- 
thing which cannot bear the light of 
reason. Coupled with this meaning in 
the passage of Servius mentioned above 
and in Lucretius 1. 932 ( = 4. 7) is the 
derivation from religo, ‘‘to bind,”’ ‘‘to 
hold back.’’ The jurists seem more con- 
cerned with the notion of taboo im- 
plicit in the fear, and derive it from 
relinquo, ‘‘to leave,’’ ‘‘to avoid’’; three 
of them are quoted in Gellius 4. 9. 8, 
Macrobius, Sat. 3. 3. 8, and Gaius 2. 3. 
To one who thinks of religio as ir- 
rational fear, there will be no difference 
between it and superstitio, or at most 
one of degree. Lucretius does not use 
the latter word at all, though according 
to Servius (ad Aen. 8. 187) he is imply- 
ing it in 1. 66. This equation of the terms 
may have been customary among the 
Epicureans, for Cicero, to avoid mixing 
the Epicurean notion with that which 
he himself generally uses, does not put 
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the word religio in the mouths of Vel- 
leius and Torquatus, who uphold the 
teachings of the Garden in the De Na- 
tura Deorum and De Finibus, except 
in one place (Fin. 64) where it is used 
to qualify metus. Superstitio, on the 
other hand, appears several times in 
the two dialogues. 

I suggest that this sense of ‘“‘irrational 
fear’’ is always uppermost in the mind 
of Lucretius in the fourteen places he 
uses the word religio;? that unlike 
Cicero he means by it an emotion, not 
theology or cult practices per se. These 
may arise from the emotion or they 
may generate it, but they cannot be 
independent of it, and the vigor of the 
poet’s attack on any institution will be 
in proportion to its power to foster and 
preserve the fears he is eager to des- 
troy. 

Surely the old state cult was no longer 
potent enough to merit a fierce polemic. 
Three generations earlier, it is true, 
Polybius had applauded the wisdom of 
the Romans in setting up religious in- 
stitutions which enabled them to con- 
trol the populace; the terms he uses 
sound like those in the Sisyphus of 
Critias. But even Polybius had com- 
plained of the decay in the power of 
the Roman state religion, which was 
far advanced in his day. Neither the 
text of Lucretius nor our knowledge of 
Roman religion in his time justifies our 
assuming an attack on the public cults, 
which were obsolete at best, grotesque 
at worst. Indeed, as Cyril Bailey points 
out in his commentary on 5. 1198-1203, 
Lucretius reveals ‘‘an intimate acquain- 
tance with Roman ritual and perhaps 
a lurking affection for it.”’ 

One foreign cult which had a long 
history in Italy is described, that of 
Magna Mater. But the attitude of Lu- 
cretius towards it is not one of de- 
nunciation: he describes the procession 
with interested curiosity, but draws no 
moral more vehement than that it is 
all right to call the earth ‘‘mother’’ as 
long as your mind is not thereby pol- 
luted by religio (2. 658-60). 

The regularly recurring ceremonies 
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of public cult, then, do not seem to have 
evoked enough religio to have aroused 
the wrath of the poet; and the same 
seems to be true of the corresponding 
ceremonies of the sacra privata, which 
are scarcely mentioned. It perhaps 
shows the slight consideration Lucretius 
gave to these practices that he does 
not employ any of the ordinary words 
meaning ‘“‘priest.’’ But the situation is 
quite different when we consider ex- 
traordinary observances called forth by 
a portent or disaster, which indicated 
that the pax deorum had been broken. 
Then resort must be had to soothsayers, 
vates, and action taken in accordance 
with their advice; if Calchas so com- 
manded, Iphigeneia must die at her 
father’s hands, regardless of reason or 
affection. The example was Greek, but 
Lucretius could have come closer to 
home had he wished, for about fifteen 
years before his birth the crime of three 
Vestals, laid bare by portents, had been 
expiated by human sacrifice (Livy, 
Per. 63; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 83; 
Obsequens 37). The horror lay not in 
the deed itself so much as in the blind- 
ness of men’s minds that could lead 
them to it. 

Less spectacular, but more wide- 
spread, were other extraordinary ap- 
plications of ordinary practices, prayer 
and vow. Even their routine observance 
is not true piety (5. 1198-1202); recourse 
to them in peril is a mockery. When 
storms threaten his fleet the general 
prays in vain for fair weather; some 
hidden power tramples his human de- 
sires. The folly—the religio—of the gen- 
eral is not his denial of physical causes 
for his fate, nor is it just his belief in 
what was obvious enough, the existence 
of powers greater than his own. Rather 
it. is his wishful thinking that he can 
wheedle these powers to be merciful 
to him. He fears the gods, but clings 
to the hope that he can somehow avoid 
the penalty due their rage and, per- 
haps, alter it through obsequious be- 


havior and _ following the _ proper 
formulae. 
For centuries the state had rec 
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ognized its inability to deal with emer- 
gencies through its own religious equip- 
ment, but had called upon outside aids 
—Greek like the Sibylline books, Etrus- 
can like that of the haruspices, oriental 
like that of Magna Mater. In the life- 
time of Lucretius there was a notable 
effort to add to the prestige of Italian 
oracles as well: one of the most spec- 
tacular of the Sullan restorations was 
that of the temple of Fortuna at Prae- 
neste. Were these buildings of the dic- 
tator the delubra nova of 5. 1166? The 
usual explanation of the line is that the 
poet is referring to the shrines of for- 
eign deities like Isis, whose place of 
worship in the city was destroyed by an 
Epicurean consul in 58, while the De 
Rerum Natura was being composed; 
but the mild treatment Lucretius gives 
Magna Mater makes it more likely that 
he had less exotic foundations in mind. 
Whatever they were, Lucretius makes 
it clear that they were the result of 
religio rather than its cause. 

But if foreign practices of divination 
and expiation had begun centuries be- 
fore, whence comes the feeling of 
urgency which animates Lucretius? 
Perhaps the answer is to be found by 
considering his audience. If he were 
writing for well-educated Romans of the 
city or near by, it would indeed be 
hard to account for his horror at these 
practices, but there is evidence that 
the poem was not directed to the circles 
in which Cicero moved. We know that 
in the first century B.c. Epicureanism, 
taught by the medium of Latin prose, 
had a meteoric rise throughout Italy 
(Cic. Tusc. 4. 7). Moreover, Cicero in- 
forms us that the Italian Epicureans 
were generally ignorant of Greek (Tusc. 
5. 116), of literary art (Tusc. 2. 7), and 
of other philosophies (Tusc. 4. 7). We 
may then conclude that a great many 
Epicureans were to be found in the 
municipia; that they were fairly well- 
to-do, since they had the money to buy 
books and the leisure to study them; 
but that, by Cicero’s standards, their 
culture was only superficial. We know 
very little about their antecedents: we 


can only be fairly certain that they 
came from a region which lagged be- 
hind the metropolis in religious devel- 
opment, and, if we can take Lucretius 
at face value, we may assume the rise 
there of a wave of fear of the super- 
natural in the last century of the Re- 
public, a fear from which the Epicu- 
reans offered some relief. 

This wave of religio must indicate a 
change in men’s attitude toward the 
gods. The divinities of the old ‘‘religion 
of Numa” and its equivalents in the 
Italian countryside had been spirits of 
limited range and power, and the power 
they had was exercised according to 
reasonably predictable rule. But early 
in the history of Rome these numina 
had begun to be anthropomorphized, 
and had at the same time acquired 
qualities of fickleness and vengefulness. 
The more unpredictable and choleric 
they became, the greater the need to 
know how to appease them in times of 
their wrath, and the greater the fear 
of being unable to do so. In the eyes 
of Lucretius, men bring their own 
miseries on themselves by assigning the 
government of the universe to gods who 
are subject to unpredictable human 
passions and are swayed by human ap- 
peals. The observances listed in 5. 1198- 
1202 had once been simply the ways in 
which scrupulous men had _ fulfilled 
their obligations, but the context shows 
that the poet believed them to have 
degenerated into desperate attempts to 
stave off divine wrath which might 
otherwise issue in death. 

For death is the real fear to Lucre- 
tius; the gods are to be feared mainly 
because they can bring death. On this 
side, too, of religious belief there had 
been a perversion of ancient notions. 
In the old religion of Rome and of the 
Italic peoples the dead were an in- 
distinguishable mass of Di Manes, who 
retained only the barest traces of the 
personalities they had possessed in life. 
But in the time of Lucretius the notion 
of a separate ghost for each person was 
rising: the earliest tombstone that we 
have which is dedicated to the Di Manes 
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of a man, rather than to the dead in 
general, is that of one Caecilius Rufus 
who was praetor in 57 and was still 
alive at the beginning of the Civil War 
(CIL 1. 639 14. 2464). Lucretius men- 
tions the Di Manes once (3. 48-54). It 
is hard to tell whether he thinks of 
them individually or collectively—prob- 
ably the former, since the homeless 
exile is apparently trying to reassure 
himself of his own chances of survival 
by sacrificing to the dead; the greater 
his misery the more assiduously he 
does this. 

This idea of individual survival may 
have arisen from the gloomy eschatol- 
ogy of Etruria, which offered the pros- 
pect of a hell where the poor dead 
were tormented by Charun with his 
mallet and the corpse-colored, hawk- 
beaked Tuchulcha. Such beliefs, of 
course, imply personal survival. Al- 
though they had begun centuries ear- 
lier, they seem to have reached their 
height in the second century, if that 
be the time of the second chamber of 
the Tomba dell’ Orco and the Francois 
Tomb, and of the passage from a play 
quoted by Cicero in Tusc. 1. 37, whose 
speaker is a ghost new returned from 
hell. It would take time for such no- 
tions to spread through Italy, and it 
is quite possible that these horrors were 
still fresh in many regions in the time 
of Lucretius. The Italians had no mys- 
teries to offer hope beyond the grave, 
and the Magna Mater passage in Book 
2 does not mention rites of immortal- 
ity. Even the most pious could do 
nothing in this life to assure his hap- 
piness afterward; yet in the age of 
Lucretius he was faced with wide- 
spread belief in personal survival to 


torment. Under such circumstances 
one may question Cicero’s remark 
(Tusc. 1. 48) that no old woman was 


crazy enough to be taken in by the 
stories of hell. Perhaps not the old 
women of his acquaintance; but Cicero 
was not a notable judge of popular 
temper even in matters far closer to 
himself than this. Moreover, one may 


suspect some _ wishful thinking in 


M. HOWE 


Cicero, who was still staggering from 
the loss of Tullia. 

A Syrian contemporary of Lucretius, 
Philodemus, who taught near Naples, 
once raised a question not discussed 
by Epicurus, which may have been 
raised in his mind by the new environ- 
ment in which he found himself. Which 
fear, he asks,+ is the more terrifying, 
that of the gods or that of death? He 
answers by pointing out that different 
men have different ideas of the prov- 
ince of the gods. If you feel that their 
power does not stop at the grave, and 
that in this life you can win their 
eternal favor, you will be chiefly con- 
cerned with them, for you must so act 
now that they will be well-disposed to 
you in the judgement hereafter. If, on 
the other hand, you believe that the 
gods of this world have no authority 
in the next, you will view them with 
less horror, for death will be your 
greatest fear. Now the second of these 
alternative beliefs corresponds quite 
closely with what we know or can con- 
jecture about Italian religion in the age 
of Lucretius, and the description by 
Philodemus of the fears evoked by the 
prospect of death are very like those 
of our poet. 

In sum, then, I suggest that Lucre- 
tius was writing for a people whose 
beliefs were in a state of rapid flux— 
the Italians outside of Rome, to whom 
it was still a new thing to see thei 
numina perverted into powerful but 
irresponsible destroyers and their Di 
Manes into tormented remembering 
ghosts. Among them Epicureanism had 
made rapid headway; but there was 
always a danger that they would slip 
back, a danger which was always in 
the mind of Lucretius (e.g., 1. 80, 102- 
103). Such backsliding might be the 
result cf fear of the phenomena in the 
heavens or of the terrifving sayings of 
soothsayers: among more educated 
men it might be the result of expedien- 
ey. The Torqvatus who expounds Epicu- 
reanism in the De Finibus struck coins 
with the image of the Sibyl; the Piso 
who tore down the shrine of Isis in his 
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consulate was initiated into the Samo- 
thracian mysteries as proconsul. Even 
Lucretius himself yielded to the de- 
mands of poetry: Venus, a_ benign 
power of fertility at the beginning of 
the proem to Book 1, presentiy becomes 
a lascivious and_ influence-peddling 
Aphrodite. 

In the worship of numina an Epi- 
curean could find little at which to 
carp, for by the first century they had 
lost almost all their power to evoke 
religio. Only a few years later Vergil 
could write (Georg. 2. 490-94), ‘‘Happy 
is he who can learn the cause of things, 
who can tread down ineluctable des- 
tiny and the howling of greedy Ach- 
eron; but he too is blessed who knows 
the gods of the fields, Pan and old 
Sylvanus and the sister nymphs.” In 
the newly-born Augustan peace, Vergil 
could safely recall men to their ances- 


Emma 


Lazarus. The 


tral gods. Lucretius, in the turmoil of 
the dying Republic, could not; in his 
eyes only two ways were open to his 
countrymen, that of surrender to every 
quack who played on superstitious fear 
and that of the illumination of true 
knowledge. However longingly he may 
have looked back to early simplicity of 
life, before man was cursed with envy 
and religio, he realized that it was 
gone, and his poem is a_ polemic 
aroused by perversion of old ways 
by new and foreign notions of the gods 
and death. 
University of Wisconsin 


NOTES 

1H. T. Wilt, ‘‘Religio,’’ University Microfilms 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1954) p. 104 

-G. Della Valle, Tito Lucrezio Caro e Uepi- 
curismo campano (Naples, 1933) p. 331 

> 1. 63, 78, 83, 101, 109, 932 | 4. 7): 2. 44, 660: 
3. 54; 5. 86, 114; 6. 62, 1274 

+H. Diels, ‘‘Philodemos, Ueber die Gotter, Buch 
I,’’ Abh. Berl. Akad. 1916, col. xvi ff 


New Colossus 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land: 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 


Is the imprisoned lightning, 
Mother of Exiles. From her 


and her name 


beacon hand 


Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 


**Keep, 


ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’, 


cries she 


With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.”’ 


[A Latin version appears on page 328.] 
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GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


THE DISCOVERY OF SPINA 

Time, in its issue of December 24, 1956, 
tells the story of the persistent faith of an 
archaeologist which has revealed a long- 
lost city: 

Spina, the half-mythical Etruscan ‘‘Ven- 
ice’’ on the swampy Po delta, was one of 
the world’s great cities in the 5th century 
B.c. Ancient writings tell tales of its wealth 
and luxury, but over the centuries the silt 
of the Po has been rushing the shore line 
into the Adriatic. Cut off from the sea, 
Spina declined in late Roman times to a 
village; then it disappeared. Cemeteries 
believed to be connected with it were found 
and recently excavated by both thieves and 
archaeologists but the remains of 
the city itself lay obstinately hidden under 
the flats and shallow lagoons of the ad- 
vancing delta. Some skeptics maintained 
that Spina has always been only a myth, 
rather than a real city. 

One expert who never lost faith in Spina 
was Dr. Nereo Alfieri, director of the Mu- 
seo di Spina in Ferrara. Dr. Alfieri had won 
a great reputation by finding ruins known 
only by legend. (Once he found a Roman 
temple by asking shepherds the way to a 
“‘shrine.’’) He was sure that sometime. 
somehow, he would find Spina. Last week 
he could report results. 

For eight years he winnowed cryptic man- 
uscripts, dug test holes in promising bits of 
marsh. He did not find Spina, but he did 
not give up hope: a government reclama- 
tion project was slowly draining the la- 
goons that covered its presumed site. When 
the water receded, the exposed flats showed 
nothing of interest, but Dr. Alfieri, an old 


hand at archaeological detective work, - 


waited for nature to add the final, neces- 
sary touch. 

The Valle Pega, the most promising la- 
goon, was drained two years ago, but for a 
year it remained as barren as a beach at 
low tide. This spring the mud turned faint- 
ly green with plants. The plants indicated 
nothing until the reclamation agency had 
the area photographed from the air. Dr. 
Alfieri hurried to Ravenna to look at the 
pictures, which were taken at 12,000 ft. by 
Italian air force veteran Vitale Valvassori. 
Some of the shots showed faint markings 
that Alfieri’s experienced eye spotted at 
once. He hired Valvassori, partly with his 
own money, to take detailed, low-level pic- 


tures in both black-and-white and color. 

When the new pictures were developed, 
they showed a broad, L-shaped canal 60 ft. 
wide and equivalent to the famous Grand 
Canal that is the main street of Venice. 
Closer study showed other canals and scores 
of rectangular blocks for houses and public 
buildings. The built-upon site covered 850 
acres, the plants growing darkly green 
over silted canals and yellowish green over 
unnourishing brick and rubble. 

Cautious digging last fall in the soggy 
soil uncovered ancient wooden piles like 
those on which Venice is built. Among 
them were fragments of pottery that could 
have come only from the 5th century B.c. 
*‘All my doubts dissolved,’’ said Dr. Alfieri 
Other experts agreed, and last week Italian 
and foreign archaeologists were swarming 
to his diggings to see for themselves. 

The Spina site will produce no stately, 
columned temples. All that remains is the 
foundations of the city, but when they are 
excavated carefully, they may yield infor- 
mation more interesting than any number 
of temples. The brilliant Etruscan culture, 
which flourished before the great days of 
Rome, is a deep mystery. Etruscan tombs 
are stuffed with striking art works, but 
Etruscan remains other than tombs are 
scarce. Out of Spina, covered for 2,000 
years with preserving mud, may come 
knowledge of Etruscan buildings, govern- 
ment, religion, and social structure. His- 
torians may learn where the Etruscans 
came from; they may even find a key to 
their written language, which turned into 
a puzzle 2,000 years ago. 


CAVEAT RES PUBLICA 

The leading article in The Saturday Re- 
view of January 26, 1957, is entitled “A 
Republic and Its Natural Diseases: Who (or 
What) Killed Roman Freedom?’’. The au- 
thor is F. R. Cowell, British classicist and 
Foreign Office official, who analyzes ‘‘the 
sickness of spirit which eroded away the 
Roman Republic, and which might attack 
any republican form of government under 
pressure.’? The article is too long and close- 
ly-knit to admit of adequate quotation here. 
Readers of CJ will be interested in looking 
it up for themselves. And thanks to that 
reader of The Saturday Review, Miss Mar- 
ian West of St. Catherine’s School, Rich- 
mond, Va., for bringing the article to our 
attention. 
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The following excerpt will give a taste: 


During its last free days Rome gave birth 
to two men each of whom in his own way 
serves as a sure symptom of a sick republic 
.. . Caesar is the model of a man of mar- 
velous gifts, with all the ‘“right’’ ideas, 
who is so tempted by power and the petti- 
ness of his opponents that he breaks the 
pot he is trying to mend. But Cicero is 
perhaps an even more common and danger- 
ous type: the man who does not relate his 
ideals to his acts, the half professor-half 
party hack who, extolling the ‘‘straight and 
narrow” while gathering in all possible 
wealth and power, becomes, in the end, 
merely a disastrous incompetent. 


SOPHOCLES ON TELEVISION 


Whatever its audience rating, the perform- 
ance of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex on Omnibus 
(ABC-TV) the night of January 6 seems to 
have elicited unstinting praise from the 
press. Charles Mercer, writing for the As- 
sociated Press, observed: 


Over the centuries there have been nu- 
merous interpretations of exactly what 
Sophocles meant when he wrote Oedipus. 
Modern psychiatry feels that it has made 


his meaning clear. A less controversial 
viewpoint for the TV family circle was ex- 
pressed by Alistair Cooke, the commenta- 
tor of Omnibus, when he remarked that 
the drama shows ‘‘the price is very high 
for men who think they are gods.”’ 

Cooke or Sigmund Freud or many oth- 
ers, take your pick of interpreters and it 
doesn’t much matter. The drama itself is 
powerful and possibly has not received a 
better modern production than that Omni- 
bus gave it. 

The editor of the Richmond News Leader 
(Jan. 7) offered these pungent comments: 

Back in September, some of the grand 
sachems of television, possessed of an in- 
sane urge to rewrite the masters, staged a 
version of Antigone which proved an abso- 
lute botch. There are not many lovers of 
the Greek classics left; those who saw this 
tasteless ‘‘adaptation’’ wept openly at the 
awful sight. 

Well, this is to say that last night the 
grand sachems redeemed themselves. Per- 
sons who were fortunate enough to see 
the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles on the ‘‘Omni- 
bus’’ show saw a superb play. This was 
Sophocles. The old gentleman would have 
been proud. 
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Our thanks to Dudley Fitts and Robert 
Fitzgerald, who did the translation. They 
also have recently done the Antigone (pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace), and Mr. Fitts 
alone has prepared some splendid transla- 
tions from Aristophanes. This commercial 
in their behalf is small enough thanks for 
their part in restoring the reputation of 
poor Sophocles to the pinnacle it ought to 
occupy. 

er 

The editor’s reference above to the ‘‘not 
many lovers of the Greek classics left’’ re- 
minds us that the new prime minister of 
Britain must be included in that small but 
élite group. As corroborative detail, differ- 
ent organs of the press during January 
variously reported how Harold MacMillan, 
lying wounded for twelve hours on a French 
battlefield during World War I, read Aeschy- 
lus in the original Greek or recited Homer 
or Horace until stretcher bearers picked 
him up from the dead. 


COOL CLASSICISTS 

From a January issue of the Chapel Hill 
(N.C.) Weekly, thanks to Professor Francis 
Ghigo of Hampden-Sydney College: 

A nine-alarm fire failed to interrupt the 
deep and broad discussions of philologists 
in Philadelphia last weekend. 

UNC classicists, returning from the 88th 
annual meeting of the American Philologi- 
cal Society which met at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, report that events of 2,000 
and 3.000 years ago were so absorbing that 
the professors attending the conference paid 
absolutely no attention to the fire trucks, 
sirens, and the noises of fire-fighting—al- 
though the raging fire was next door to the 
hotel in which they were meeting. 

Nine different fire houses of Philadelphia 
dispatched roaring vehicles to the scene. 

Yet the philologists, and the archaeolo- 
gists who were meeting in the same hotel 
at the same time, didn’t turn a hair. 

‘“‘Weren’t you afraid of criticism if you 
didn’t adjourn because of the fire?’’ the 
local classicists were asked. ‘‘After all, 
someone might say the philologists were 
philologating while Philadelphia burned.’’ 

But the local classicists defended their 
nonchalance, saying it is quite in accord 
with traditional perspective and proportion 
if philologists refuse to get unduly excited 
at immediate conflagrations, but prefer in- 
stead to take the broader and longer view 
of major events as they occur through the 
centuries. A near-holocaust of the moment, 
they contend, is just a minor event in the 
great sweep of history. 
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Now in its fourth year, Ameri- 
ca’s foremost paperback series of 
low-cost’ quality books offers more 
than 100 titles in every field of in- 
terest. Widely used as 
texts and for supplementary read- 
ing, Anchor Books belong in the 
permanent library of every serious 
reader. 
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THE BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION IN 
THE NEAR EAST. Drawing upon 
specific evidence from ancient Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, this book is 
a major contribution to modern 
arcuaeology, anthropology and the 
history of religious and social insti 
tutions. 85¢ 
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de Coulanges 
THE ANCIENT CITY. A classic of 


historical literature, this work has 
influenced subsequent thought in all 
of the social sciences as well as in 
the history of religion. 95c 


Moses Hadas, Editor 
A HISTORY OF ROME. Here are 


selections translated by the editor 
from the work of the Romans them- 
selves, forming an authentic, chrono- 
logical history of Rome from. its 
origins to 529 A.D. 95e 


For a complete list, ask your book 
seller or write to Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 











